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=} ERSONALITY can be defined 
as the essential integration of 
an individual in terms of his 
si own needs and goals. How- 
ever, either as a definition or as a concept 
this is not particularly revealing. It will 
better serve our purposes to consider per- 
sonality as the self, as the thing or being or 
idea which we refer to when we use the 
word “I.” Actually there are numerous 
“selves” which contribute to one’s person- 
ality. There is the self we go to a party 
with, frivolous and gay; there is the self we 
go to church with, if we go to church, and 
in some obscure way it tends to become 
our best self. At least we hope it does. 
Then there is the self which we carry into 
the schoolroom either as pupils or teachers. 
That is the self which we are primarily 
interested in today. Let me hasten to add 
that all these selves do not exist independ- 
ently of one another. It is true that some 
abnormal persons get their different selves 
so far apart that they are no longer on 
speaking terms. Then we have a true 
splitting of the personality. | However, 
within the normal range, all these selves 
and many others are only partly emergent 
from the whole. In a sense they all 
acknowledge the mastery of a central, 
driving force, of an aim in life which we 
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usually refer to as one’s personality; in 
short, one’s self with a capital “S.” 

In order to give some point to the rather 
irresponsible remarks which I am now 
going to make, I shall give the outline in 
advance. First I shall mention a few per- 
sonal problems which everybody has and 
the way in which we can recognize in such 
problems tendencies toward the abnormal; 
then I shall take up a few of the special 
problems of teachers; and finally I shall 
refer to some principles of mental hygiene 
which may be applied by teachers or any- 
body else, but which are based on teaching 
situations. 

The neurotic escape. We hear a great 
deal these days about neuroses and psy- 
choses. Everybody was shocked who read 
the statement in Embree’s Prospecting for 
Heaven to the effect that a child in first 
grade was about as likely to be treated for 
psychiatric conditions later on in life as he 
was to be treated to a college life. Yet 
bare statistics show that the number of 
people suffering today from various forms 
of maladjustment, from frustrations, com- 
pulsions, neuroses, psychoses, or, more 
politely, from nervous breakdowns, exceeds 
the number of persons subjected to the 
benign influence of our colleges and universi- 
ties. Of course, the two populations over- 
lap somewhat, for nervousness of every 
description is not a characteristic of the 
feeble-minded or underprivileged. In fact, 
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it is more likely to be a phenomenon of the 
middle classes, of professional people, of 
persons who intellectually are thoroughly 
capable of taking their place in the world, 
but who emotionally are misfits. 

Since most teachers are not so badly off 
as to be called psychotic or insane, it will 
be helpful to drop well below that level of 
maladjustment and consider some of the 
symptoms which characterize a neurosis. 
How queer, how peculiar does a teacher 
have to be in order to qualify as a neurotic? 
What are the symptoms? Well, there are 
some which every teacher can recognize. 
The neurotic individual is dominated by 
fear or anxiety. This does not mean that 
he is more afraid of snakes, of airplanes, of 
floods and fires than other people. It is not 
so simple as that. It means that at the 
root of his behavior there is a deep feeling 
of inadequacy or inferiority. He is not 
sure of himself. To use a slang expression 
which I think has a good deal to commend 
it, the neurotic “can’t take it.” He builds 
up for himself a false world in which every- 
body is a model and in which, of course, he 
himself is superior to them all. 

Let us say that as a teacher he would 
like to be the best teacher in the world. 
This to a neurotic is a modest ambition. 
But he knows in his heart of hearts that he 
is not the best teacher in the world, and 
therefore emotionally he tends to give up. 
He not only fails to be the best teacher in 
the world, he fails to be a good teacher at 
all. 
In extreme form this is observable to all 
of us in what is called the perfection com- 
plex. Among writers it takes the form of 
writing the biggest and best book that has 
ever been published. But since no ordi- 
nary mortal can be expected to finish such 
a project, how can you blame him for not 
writing at all? Thus one of the overt 
symptoms of a neurosis common among 
teachers and allied professional people is 
that such persons are always busy stum- 
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bling over their own intellectual feet. They 
may be frantically engaged upon numerous 
and important adventures which never see 
the light of day. The book fails to get 
written. The ideal classroom fails to 
materialize. 

You may ask, how does the neurotic de- 
fend himself in such a practice? Doesn’t 
he ever wake up and discover the tremen- 
dous gap between what he would like to be 
or do and what he really is or does, from 
the standpoint of external observers? But 
the neurotic does not lead a logical life. 
He develops his own defenses. He has a 
special form of rationalization. I have al- 
ready indicated something of the process 
with respect to the writing of the per- 
fect book. People are against him. They 
don’t understand his superior and even 
noble ambitions. And he cannot be forever 
stooping to explain. 

Since the conditions and people about 
him are so disturbing, so frustrating, and 
often so downright cruel, the neurotic or 
the near-neurotic strives to avoid a real 
contact with a real world. He withdraws 
into himself. He takes great delight in 
daydreaming. He peoples his world with 
imaginary persons who do his bidding be- 
cause they recognize his powerful physique, 
intellect, or place in the world. Some- 
times, Hitler-like, he is able to take over a 
small sector of the world and actually put 
himself across in it. We all smile at the 
picture of the downtrodden man who reigns 
like a king in his own home. In the good 
old days he used to beat his wife and 
frighten his children. Now he takes it out 
in forms of intellectual and emotional 
beating: in sarcasm, criticism, injured aloof- 
ness, and retreat. 

It is time to ask, what has all this to do 
with the personality problems of teachers? 
The answer is clear. A teacher, like any- 
one else, if frustrated, overcriticized, or 
underdeveloped on the emotional side, is 
likely to go toward the neurotic escape. 
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Unconsciously she may make of her own 
schoolroom a little world in which she is 
master of everything, in which the children 
are there to do her bidding. In such 
schoolrooms one feels a constant atmos- 
phere of tension. It is the teacher versus 
the pupil, and the pupils sense this. They 
do not understand it, but they cannot fail 
to respond to it. 

Such a teacher regards every overt act of 
the child as a rebellion, as an attack upon 
her own personality. Whispering becomes 
a major offense, about like swearing out 
loud in church. Throwing a paper wad is 
perhaps equal in savagery to dropping a 
bomb on a Red Cross hospital. 

These may appear to be ridiculous com- 
parisons, but if you think so, please re- 
member the worst teachers that you your- 
self ever had. I myself have seen a teacher 
indulge in the luxury of a complete nervous 
breakdown precipitated by a few “wise- 
cracks” from two or three stubborn pupils 
who were striving to protect their own 
egos. One of the basic principles in the 
understanding of any neurotic tendency in 
a teacher is to realize that there is no logical 
connection between the size of the offense 
and the teacher’s reaction to it. 

The revolt of the progressives. Progres- 
sive educators have become so aware of 
this tendency of the conventional school- 
teacher to dominate the situation, uncon- 
sciously exploiting children in order to 
build up a false sense of her own impor- 
tance, that they have led a revolt against 
it. They say the teacher must be de- 
throned. The pupil must be restored to 
his rightful place in the classroom, which 
is that of a thinking, feeling human being 
with his own goals and drives, his own 
personality to preserve and develop. 

I am sure that most of us have a good 
deal of sympathy with such a revolt. Yet 
the truth is that extreme progressives are 
likely to err in the other direction. If they 
are not careful they will dethrone the 
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teacher and enthrone the pupils. That 
would be almost as bad. Children no 
more than adults are capable of designing 
their own world without paying attention 
to the needs of others. If the pupils, hav- 
ing been run so long by the teacher, now 
run the teacher, what have we gained? 
That is not a true picture of the outside 
world into which these children are shortly 
to be pushed. Other people do have 
equities. They have experiences. They 
have legitimate plans, goals, and drives. 
Anarchy in the schoolroom is no better 
than anarchy outside. 

Eventually we must come around to an 
integration of the needs of both groups. 
Personality problems of the teacher which 
demand that she be master of somebody or 
something must be referred to their source. 
Let her be master of herself. Let her be 
master of her subject matter. Let her be 
a real expert along some line, no matter 
how narrow. Let her be of natural im- 
portance in some situations which will be 
helpful to the children. 

It is the teacher and the children work- 
ing together toward accepted goals that 
will bring peace and adjustment. When 
such a rapport is established, the children 
recognize that the teacher has certain 
superiorities, certain responsibilities which 
they are glad to respect. She is older than 
they are. She knows more. She has re- 
sources and contacts which they have not 
as yet attained. She has a sense of history 
which gives perspective to their day-to-day 
struggles. All this the children know and 
will respond to unless the teacher blindly 
persists in utilizing her advantage to keep 
the pupils “in their places.” 

The community framework. In the life 
of the teacher there are certain actions and 
attitudes which tend to kill in her these 
tendencies to develop as a free person and 
to lead her children accordingly. For 
example, in some school systems we have 
encouraged objective and quantitative 


supervision to a point where the individuals 
hardly seem to count. Many school- 
teachers live their lives in a bath of criti- 
cism which would not only submerge them 
but drown them if they took it seriously. 
In some towns the so-called outside life of 
a teacher is tied up with doing things for 
the school. Compared to the life of some 
teachers in some school systems, the day- 
to-day activity of a goldfish is indeed 
private. 

In short, the teacher is pupil to her own 
principal and may be exploited in turn. 
Always, of course, with the best of inten- 
tions. Even the extreme neurotic never 
has anything but the best intentions. In 
the ordinary school hierarchy the super- 
visor, the principal, the superintendent, the 
board of education often try to press down 
from the top rules and restraints reminis- 
cent of medieval inquisitions. Through it 
all the average teacher is expected to smile 
sweetly, to act as a mental stimulus to her 
pupils, to uplift the community. A decade 
of this suffices to produce the traditional 
“schoolmarm,” a character that everybody 
knows and recognizes with ease, except in 
oneself. We can put it down as an axiom 
that repressed schoolteachers not only fail 
to lead a happy life but fail in their unique 
responsibility as guides to youth. 

Some psychiatrists say that many of the 
special maladjustments of teachers arise 
from the fact that they constitute such a 
large population of unmarried women. 
While this is undoubtedly a factor, I do 
not believe that it is the central one. In 
any case, we are faced not with an internal 
reformation which can be carried out by 
the individual teacher but with a change 
in our social structure, a change whereby 
married women would be welcome as 
teachers. Why should not teachers of all 
ages, builds, and preferences find in the 
opposite sex the same sort of social stimula- 
tion which other women do? 

For example, I think it is fair to say that 
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in the rather newly discovered preschool or 
nursery school field we are enlisting the 
kind of young woman who is interesting 
not only as a teacher but asa person. This 
is true generally throughout the progressive 
movement and may be expected to overflow 
to the whole school system. The first pre- 
requisite of a good school is a teacher who is 
a civilized human being. The second pre- 
requisite is a hierarchy, if hierarchy there 
must be, of supervisors, administrators, 
and politicians who are similarly endowed. 
I have a feeling that if these two mild sug- 
gestions were followed, not only in preach- 
ing but in actual practice, many of the so- 
called special problems of teachers would be 
utterly dissolved. 

But until such a millenium is reached, we 
may ask ourselves, what can the individual 
teacher do? Suppose you are in a small 
town and the community frowns upon al- 
most everything you would like to do by 
way of anesthesia or social stimulation. 
Can one teacher reform a community? 
Perhaps by slow degrees she can. It has 
been done. The trouble is that at first a 
teacher may have the other teachers against 
her. It is too late for some to get into 
such adventures. They want to play safe. 
They are willing to give up their best 
thoughts if these do not appear to be con- 
sistent with the folklore of the town. They 
are willing to abandon their private social 
lives—perhaps these are not very interest- 
ing anyway. 

This is something which the new teacher 
bent on leading her own life (and I am not 
referring to an anarchistic or Freudian out- 
burst but a simple, fresh, normal all-round 
American life which most of us are familiar 
with) must take into account. She will 
need allies. She might start in her own 
classroom, liberating first herself and then 
her children, encouraging them to think, to 
laugh, to talk, to shout if necessary; in any 
case, not to sit monastically like wooden 
images at wooden desks. 
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Freedom to learn. The newer type of 
principals and superintendents will en- 
courage this. Gradually researches of the 
higher-ups in education are uncovering an 
amazing paradox: The freer the children— 
the more they have control over their own 
lives, even in school—the greater is the 
learning in subject matter. It is not a case 
of replacing restriction by anarchy, of re- 
placing learning by forgetting, of replac- 
ing responsibility by wildness. It is rather 
an acceptance of the hard fact that the 
more we lead our own lives and let other 
people lead theirs, the more we shall 
prosper, not only in terms of emotionality 
and personality, but in terms of intellectual 
achievement. And I place learning last not 
because I think it is the most important, but 
because thus far it has been the school’s 
most serious concern. Anything which has 
interfered with learning has been ipso facto 
bad, and anything which has facilitated 
learning has been pronounced good. 

Now we have something upon which 
psychologists, psychiatrists, and educators 
are all agreed. It is the tight-lipped, tense 
“schoolmarm”’ in a quiet, orderly, well-dis- 
ciplined, geometrically arranged school- 
room, working from page to page on 
itemized materials, who teaches her chil- 
dren the least. Some of the things she 
teaches should never be taught to any 
child. For the chief lesson which flows in 
and above all these little packets of learned 
materials is that you must not be yourself, 
that you must not express yourself, that 
you must postpone present gaiety in the 
vague promise of a happier future. 

Such a teacher postpones her life too. 
She learns what her pupils learn. If the 
life is shadowy and dry she will come out 
the most desiccated one of the whole lot. 
You may say, “Well, what of it? Why is 
not that kind of life as good as any other?” 
The answer is not to be found in the school- 
room. The answer is that at the very least 
such a life is defective and futile. It is 
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hardly worth fighting all our wars for. 
And at its worst, among teachers or any 
other group, it leads to a tremendous piling 
up of nervous difficulties which constitute, 
even beyond wars, the greatest social prob- 
lem of our times. 

Principles of mental hygiene. I said at 
the beginning that I might give a few sug- 
gestions as to how to stabilize one’s per- 
sonality. It looks now as though they 
would be badly needed in order to save us 
from dire results. I really meant to be 
more positive and constructive, to paint 
the green pastures of the well-adjusted 
teachers. But these I think you know 
yourself. There are teachers whom we as 
pupils would not have missed for anything. 
They are still alive to us even though we 
may not have seen them for twenty or 
thirty years. 

No matter how free the classroom situa- 
tion may become, the teacher as a person- 
ality can always influence a whole roomful 
of plastic children. Such influence is in- 
evitable, and when it is for the good, the 
teacher has the same kind of satisfaction 
that the parent or physician has, that the 
welfare worker in any field may look for- 
ward to. She is important in the world. 
She is affecting the lives of others. At its 
best, teaching is on a par with the highest 
levels of human achievement and human 
aspiration. How, then, can the actual 
teacher who, let us say, is an average mortal 
not capable of working miracles even in 
herself, steer away from the pitfalls of 
neurotic tendencies and enjoy life? 

There are some rules which, like all 
rules, are easy to put down and hard to 
live up to. 

First of all, one must face reality, the 
reality which is intelligible not only to our- 
selves but to the people about us. We 
must be social in the true sense of the term. 
We must like other people and learn to live 
with them. We must accept defeat not 
as a personal attack but as an unlucky com- 
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bination of events. Facing reality means 
essentially that the inner life conforms to 
the outer, that we cease to fool ourselves 
with elaborate tricks. Common tricks are 
perfectionism, which I have already men- 
tioned, pseudo-illness, reversion to infantile 
tactics, impossible daydreams, constant 
“backbiting” or derogation of other people, 
and the chronic postponement of achieve- 
ment. 

Second, we must develop some special or 
unique usefulness. It does not have to be 
great. It does not have to be wide in 
extent. But we do have to have a niche 
in the world which we can fill better than 
anybody else. We have to be wanted and 
needed and to respond to such wants. 

Last, when in spite of our ability to ac- 
cept things as they are (having done what 
we could to improve them), and in spite of 
our innermost feeling that we are doing 
good and important work, we reach the 
point where we feel like kicking over the 
traces, then the thing to do is to kick over 
some traces. But choose your traces. 
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Maybe a new job will help. There is 
something stimulating about new persons, 
new places, new activities. Perhaps a 
summer away will be sufficient. This does 
not mean that you are running away from 
the job. Most running away from the job 
is done right on the job. Some teachers 
live for years in an utterly hateful situa- 
tion, avoiding any opportunities which 
would enable them to start off afresh. The 
plain truth is that many people, while un- 
happy in one situation, are still afraid to 
try another. 

With these three principles of mental 
hygiene I shall close. Of course, books 
have been written on them, and there will 
be more books to come. One of the peren- 
nial problems which was well formulated in 
the days of the ancient Greeks is, how can 
man be happy in an imperfect world? And 
they said: “Know thyself.” But knowing 
comes only through constant striving. In 
modern journalistic phrasing, it comes down 
to this: To get more out of life, you must 
yourself put more into it. 
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THE REAL ADVANTAGES OF CONSUMER CO-OPERATION 
PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


HE rapid growth during the last 
NS three years of the consumer 
: Q, co-operative movement in this 
Sema! country may be an earnest of 
still greater developments in the future. 
In the past, the United States has been al- 
most a desert so far as consumers’ co-opera- 
tion is concerned. In Great Britain there 
are at present 7.5 million members of local 
co-operative societies, whose sales in 1935 
were Close to $1,100,000,000 and which dis- 
tributed approximately $100,000,000 as 
purchase dividends to their members. The 
retail societies, indeed, did about one-sixth 
of the mercantile business of Great Britain. 
These local co-operative societies in turn 
owned and controlled two giant co-opera- 
tive wholesales for England and Scotland 
which sold to them between 500 and 600 
million dollars worth of goods and which 
owned and operated factories manufactur- 
ing something over 250 million dollars worth 
of products. There were approximately 
300,000 persons employed by the co-opera- 
tive movement, or perhaps 2} per cent of 
the employed workers of Great Britain. 
The growth in other countries has also 
been rapid. In Sweden, as Marquis Childs’s 
excellent book Sweden: The Middle Way’, 
points out, the co-operatives are now doing 
20 per cent of the total retail trade of that 
country. In Russia, the co-operatives were 
in January of this year selling perhaps 
80 per cent of all goods which passed over 
retail counters; and while they now have 
been “liquidated” for the cities, they con- 
tinue to be the dominant method of distri- 
bution in the villages. In the democracies 
of Belgium, Switzerland, and Norway also 
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the co-operatives are doing excellent work. 
That co-operation is indeed a democratic 
institution is evidenced by the fact that 
Hitler has decided to extirpate the German 
movement, which in 1932 had 3 million 
members. 

The principles of consumer co-operation 
are simple and may be briefly stated thus: 


(a) To sell its goods at market price and for 
cash, not on credit. 

(b) To pay the current rate of interest on stock 
to members. The qualifying shares should be in 
small denominations and should be widely held. 

(c) To distribute the net profits, after interest 
has been met and reserves for expansion have been 
set aside, on the basis of purchases made and not on 
the basis of stock held. This is the most important of 
all and is the cardinal discovery made by the Roch- 
dale Pioneers. 

(d) To give to every member one vote, irrespec- 
tive of the number of shares which he holds. 


By these methods, capital is made the 
servant and not the master of co-operation. 
It is paid its wage, but it has no claim over 
the residual profits or over the management. 
The consumers have the savings returned to 
them according to the proportion in which 
they use the organization. And they are 
the ones who control it. 

In the United States, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in 1933 could only obtain records 
of societies with a total membership of 225,- 
000 doing a total business of 40 million 
dollars. This was a little over 0.1 per cent 
of the total volume of retail sales. The 
causes for this backwardness were many. 
The individualistic character of our people 
and their belief in the possibilities of individ- 
ual success have retarded co-operative ac- 
tion in this as in other lines. The mixture 
of nationalities made it difficult in many 
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places to cut across racial distinctions, al- 
though one of the conspicuously successful 
societies, the Co-operative Trading Com- 
pany of Waukegan, Illinois, which was 
started in 1911 by a progressive group of 
Finnish and Swedish citizens, was able to 
draw many other groups into its member- 
ship. The Finns, incidentally, have been 
the best co-operators in this country, as 
their record in Massachusetts and the Lake 
Superior region has shown. Another dif- 
ficulty in the United States has been the 
migratory nature of our population, which 
has discouraged men and women from 
taking much interest in improving condi- 
tions locally when there was always a strong 
possibility that they might shortly move 
elsewhere. 

Three other factors have also held back 
the movement here. The average Ameri- 
can prior to the depression had a scorn for 
consumptive economies. If he was in 
economic difficulties, he tried to improve his 
status by increasing his income rather than 
by spending his money more wisely. Also, 
he purchased a wide variety of products 
which were not standardized. Since the 
co-operatives can best handle standardized 
products, this has been a distinct difficulty. 
Finally, the co-operative movement in this 
country, especially in some of its earlier 
phases, has been cursed with having been 
exploited by rascally promoters who have 
used it to feather their own nests. Some 
of these men have been cold-blooded 
scoundrels who have gone about their 
nefarious work deliberately. More of 
them, however, have had a curious mixture 
of superficial idealism and underlying 
roguery. The roguery generally triumphed 
at the expense of the idealism and left the 
members who had originally gone into the 
movement with high hopes thoroughly 
disillusioned and cynical. 

These earlier difficulties are being dis- 
tinctly reduced. The masses of the people 
are learning to place less reliance on the rare 
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chance of glittering individual success and 
are coming to see that by very definition 
the main groups of Americans can profit 
primarily by having the group improve its 
condition as a whole. Collective action is 
certainly one of the best methods of im- 
proving this status, and Americans are 
therefore increasingly turning toward it. 
Co-operation is one of the best methods of 
collectively improving the condition of 
individuals. Racial differences are also 
coming to mean less than they did, and 
united action is much more possible from 
the various groups. Perhaps most impor- 
tant of all is the fact that the depression has 
taught us to count our pennies and to seek 
ways of making our money go further. In 
addition, the success of many co-operative 
marketing associations has suggested to the 
farmers that they can apply the same prin- 
ciples to buying. The result has been the 
development of many farm co-operatives 
to purchase oil, gas, machinery, fertilizer, 
and other goods. This, in turn, has led 
some of them to extend their system to 
include articles for consumption as well as 
production and has inspired many city 
dwellers to do likewise. Finally, there has 
been a distinct awakening of interest on the 
part of the public to their problems as 
consumers. Part of this has been due to the 
“debunking” of widely advertised products 
which was started by Messrs. Chase and 
Schlink and continued in an organized way 
by Consumers’ Research. Part has been 
caused by the effect of the N.R.A. codes and 
the honest though largely futile efforts of 
the Consumers’ Advisory Board to protect 
the purchasers. Part has been caused by 
the interest in Sweden as a middle way 
between communism and fascism. And a 
considerable portion is due to the social 
conscience of the churches, stimulated by 
the example of Kagawa, to find an oppor- 
tunity to work out their ideals of human 
brotherhood in the hard structure of business 
life. 
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For all these reasons, it is fair to expect a 
continuance of the recent growth in con- 
sumers’ co-operation. For co-operation 
has great economic advantages which 
enable it, under proper direction and 
management, to efiect appreciable econo- 
mies for its members. These give it a 
sound practical base and may be listed as 
follows: 

(1) It socializes for the benefit of con- 
sumers the profits which would otherwise be 
made in retail trade and, as the movement 
grows stronger, in wholesale trade and 
manufacturing as well. In some lines these 
profits are very considerable, and they of 
course become greater the farther back co- 
operation pushes itself into the distributive 
mechanism. Since the range of incomes of 
the workers is much less under co-operation 
than under capitalism, this means a greater 
degree of economic equality. 

(2) It reduces the costs of selling and 
distribution by removing the necessity for 
many of the competitive wastes which 
private businesses find necessary to practice 
in order to survive. A great dealof modern 
advertising is fundamentally wasted effort 
because it is designed to attract customers 
from one article to another. Most of it is 
inevitably unsuccessful, and the costs of 
these failures are necessarily loaded on the 
price which those who do buy that article 
must pay. The same load must be carried 
by the producers of rival articles, whose 
patrons must also pay for the lack of suc- 
cess in attracting others. There are many 
of these competitive costs which are thus 
charged up to the consumers. Unduly 
elaborate window dressing is one, and many 
high rentals are others. The fundamental 
cause for them all is the fact that a private 
enterprise is unsure of its patrons and must, 
therefore, seek to attract and retain them 
by baits which cost money. 

A co-operative, however, belongs to its 
members who trade with it because it is 
theirs. They do not need to be allured by 
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advertising, costly window dressing, or ex- 
pensive rentals. The co-operative, there- 
fore, will not have to spend so much for this 
bait as will private stores, and it can return 
these savings to its members. 

(3) The co-operatives can prevision the 
demands of their patrons far more accurately 
than can private stores and industry and 
will have appreciably less waste and spoil- 
age from overstocking. Since private 
stores are not certain who will trade with 
them or how much their customers will 
buy, it is difficult for them to place accurate 
orders for goods. They are desperately 
anxious to please and want to have goods 
in stock to satisfy any customer who may 
chance toenter. For if they are not able 
to meet the customer’s demands, they are 
afraid that he will go elsewhere and form 
trading connections with others. The re- 
sult is that stores, by duplicate counting of 
the same purchasers, collectively overstock. 

For example, let us assume that in a 
community which has twenty grocery stores 
there are two customers unattached to any 
particular store who purchase small 
monthly quantities of Roquefort cheese. 
Most of the stores will want to have such 
cheese ready in case these families should 
ask them for it, and let us say that as a 
result fourteen will order Roquefort cheese 
monthly. But since the total monthly 
sales amount to only two lots, this means 
that twelve are unsold and after a passage 
of time spoil and have to be thrown away. 
This may seem to be a particularly odorous 
illustration, but the same wastes are char- 
acteristic of many commodities, such as 
butter, eggs, fish, meat, fruit, green gro- 
ceries. Even where commodities do not 
spoil physically as a result of overstocking, 
they frequently become unsalable as a 
result of changes in style. This is true of 
shoes, hats, and clothing for men and wo- 
men, which after not being sold during a 
season rapidly deteriorate in value. The 
costs of all this wastage have to be loaded on 
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the prices of the goods which are sold. 
The consumers, therefore, pay for the failure 
of the retail mechanism to forecast what 
their demand will be. Nor does this waste 
stop here. Wholesalers and jobbers also 
suffer from this collectively excessive pur- 
chasing because they are not sure of their 
retail trade and hence have to charge at 
least the average costs of such losses against 
the goods sold to retailers; and these are 
passed on to the consumer. Similarly, the 
inability of manufacturing concerns to fore- 
cast their sales and their optimistic tendency 
to overestimate the share of the market 
which they will obtain causes them to ac- 
cumulate collective surpluses which at times 
compel them to lay off workers and hence 
help to create and intensify business 
depressions. 

Under co-operation, this danger of over- 
stocking is largely avoided. If the co- 
operators are loyal and make their pur- 
chases from the co-operative store, the 
management will know almost precisely 
how much they will buy from week to week 
and hence how much it should order. Only 
enough will be purchased to satisfy the 
demand, and leftovers will be reduced to a 
minimum. The savings which the co- 
operatives thus effect through being able to 
forecast the demand are then passed on to 
the consumer through the dividend on 
purchases. 

The farther back co-operation reaches 
into distribution and production, the 
greater these advantages of better pre- 
vision become. Additional savings are 
thus accumulated for the consumer, and in 
addition much greater stability is given to 
economic life as such. 

(4) Co-operation provides its members 
with a far higher quality of goods for 
their money than does private trade. 
We know how commonly goods are not as 
they are represented, and we know also how 
frequently the consumer is cheated on 
weights and measures. Co-operation re- 
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moves such abuses. The co-operatives are 
owned by the consumers and exist to serve 
them. There is no incentive for them to 
put sand in the sugar, chicory in the coffee, 
or water in the milk. Nor is there any 
reason for them to use false weights and 
measures. To do so would be to cheat 
themselves. What co-operation does, 
therefore, is to provide the ultimate con- 
sumer with skilled purchasing agents who 
can buy for him. Those who have seen 
the savings in money and improvements in 
quality which such specialized purchasers 
have effected for hospitals, educational 
institutions, and industrial companies will 
realize how important this service is. The 
consumer by herself is almost helpless, but 
with trained buyers in her service she can be 
protected collectively in a fashion which is 
now impossible. 

Protection in matters of quality is of 
course furthered still more by the co-opera- 
tive wholesale, which can specialize to an 
even greater extent in buying. And when 
the wholesale develops its own factories, 
control over quality can be established even 
more firmly. 

(5) Co-operation can obtain a large 
amount of able, unpaid services for which 
commercial undertakings have to pay large 
sums. The members of the directing com- 
mittees commonly serve without pay, and 
the managers of the wholesales are generally 
gladly willing to work for less than the 
amount they could receive in private em- 
ploy. Thus, J. T. W. Mitchell, the great 
business genius who built up the trade of 
the British C. W. S. to 100 million dollars a 
year, never received more than $1500 a 
year, although he could have obtained many 
times this figure in private employment. 
When asked by John Graham Brooks why 
he was willing to work for so little, he 
replied: “I possess great power. I enjoy 
the respect of my fellows. I have great 
faith in the co-operative ideal. These 
things satisfy me.’’ Mitchell was being 
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paid in more than money, and it is because 
co-operation gives these less tangible re- 
wards that it is able to get its business done 
efficiently on much lower maximum salaries 
to its leaders than is private business. The 
rank and file of the clerks and workers under 
co-operation are, however, almost univer- 
sally better paid in the co-operative stores 
and factories than in private trade and 
enjoy shorter hours and more secure tenure. 

But the economic advantages of con- 
sumer co-operation are not all. The cul- 
tural and ethical development which it 
brings is just as, and indeed perhaps more, 
important. It promotes a much greater 
degree of interest in and understanding of 
the real facts about distribution and pro- 
duction. It is a false view of culture to 
consider it as solely or even primarily con- 
cerned with leisure-time activities. Cul- 
ture comes from intelligent and socially- 
minded participation in the activities of 
life. Co-operation leads men and women 
to work together to furnish such commodi- 
ties as canned goods, groceries, milk, coal, 
and a myriad of others to the public at 
decent prices and of good quality. It com- 
pels a mastery of the practical problems of 
production and distribution, and it teaches 
people how to work constructively together. 
This is cultural and educational in the best 
sense. 

It also helps to hold able men in the 
service of their fellows who might otherwise 
be forced to become economic privateers. 
And it provides an economic refuge to ca- 
pable persons who are discriminated against 
by profit-making society for their progres- 
sive views. 

Finally, co-operation operates powerfully 
to reconcile the conflicting claims of egoism 
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and altruism. Men in general want to help 
their fellows, but in our competitive world 
they are commonly afraid to do so lest 
they imperil the safety and security of their 
families. They are frequently driven to 
anti-social attitudes because of the way 
society operates. Under co-operation, 
however, the dividend which the individual 
receives increases as co-operative trade in- 
creases. For overhead costs do not in- 
crease so fast as sales. But co-operative 
sales increase chiefly as membership in the co- 
operatives growsand those in the movement 
become better co-operators. It is to the 
interest of the individual, therefore, that as 
many others as possible should join the co- 
operative family; for this will send up his 
dividends. In helping others to become 
co-operators, he, therefore, helps himself. 
Thus co-operation is fundamentally inclu- 
sive rather than exclusive. It unites people 
instead of dividing them. Such is the great 
merit of the dividend upon purchases which 
Charles Howarth and the Rochdale Pioneers 
devised in 1844. 

I hope it will become evident from the 
foregoing that consumers’ co-operation is a 
movement which is worthy of the support of 
home economists. Through it, the home 
economist can function far more effectively 
than if she operates in the social void which 
is so characteristic of many of our com- 
munities. The co-operative movement 
needs the trained knowledge which the 
home economist possesses. Let us hope 
that they get together. The union will be 
profitable to both, and from my own ex- 
perience I venture to predict that partici- 
pation in co-operation will give to the mem- 
bers of your profession deep and permanent 
satisfaction. 


TEACHING DESIGN IN HOME ECONOMICS! 
DORA WETHERBEE ERWAY 


AOME economics has made a 
@ valuable contribution to the 
teaching of art. It has brought 
ai beauty within the reach of 
every home through the development of an 
appreciation of art in all phases of home- 
making. Many families have discovered 
that by obeying the scientific laws of 
beauty their own lives have become more 
efficient and satisfying; and having found 
that art related to their ordinary surround- 
ings adds so much to their joy of living, 
their interest in it is steadily growing. 
Home economists, therefore, have had the 
courage to demand a practical art, and 
teachers are now searching for ways in 
which to make art a part of everyday 
living. 

Primitive art, which may be seen in 
many museums today, is beautiful because 
it is structural. That is, it was made to 
fit a need. If a cave man or a savage 
needed a knife, he made a knife. If he 
wanted it to be different from the other 
knives in the tribe, he carved designs on 
it. This gave him both an outlet for per- 
sonal expression and a feeling of accom- 
plishment, as well as one of ownership. 
At all times his art served a useful purpose. 

People today have that same desire for 
ownership and the same yearning for indi- 
viduality. Man’s efforts toward self- 
expression as demonstrated in design have 
gone through many stages of evolution, 
from the crudeness of the primitive to the 
refinement of the Greek, the restoration of 
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the Renaissance, the extravagances of the 
Baroque, and the deterioration of the latter 
part of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. 

At the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, when I began the study of what was 
then termed “decorative art,” the chief 
purpose in design was ornamentation, with- 
out present-day stress on the fact that size, 
shape, color, and use should determine the 
design. 

I can see now the tiny bits of black paper 
in various forms such as dots and commas 
given to us to manipulate by the teacher in 
our first drawing classes. They were so 
difficult to handle that to move them one 
had to spit on the fingers (when the teacher 
wasn’t looking!). From these little spots 
we were expected to create a design. We 
wiggled, turned, and twisted them until 
the teacher assured us that the results 
were good. Then we were given a piece 
of tracing paper to trace the design. The 
next step in our “careful thinking” was to 
repeat the tracing-paper motif. It had 
become a motif—just when, how, or why, 
we never learned. By this time the pur- 
pose of our work seemed a little more 
understandable for we were given definite 
arrangements to copy. At least some of 
the designs were more interesting than 
others. The teacher would come to our 
desks and exclaim, “Excellent! You may 
pin it up on the board.” The design would 
stay there until the next problem was 
finished. 

The reward for such vague efforts was 
our pride in having our work displayed 
before our classmates or in obtaining a 
certain mark on a report card to be taken 
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home to our proud parents. Occasionally 
a more conscientious teacher who felt the 
need of further justification for spending 
our time thus would carry the problem 
further. We might transfer the design to 
the cover of a book or, better still, use it 
for the end papers of a book. That was 
the best solution, for at least the thing 
couldn’t be seen. Thirty-five years or so 
ago they called this “teaching design.” 
Unfortunately we still find remnants of this 
kind of teaching which results in making 
something and then wondering what to do 
with the finished product. 

Another effect of this kind of teaching is 
seen in emotional buying, that is, in pur- 
chasing without thought or careful planning 
as to one’s need and the total effect which 
the article bought may produce. Fre- 
quently a consumer is carried away by a 
favorite color, a desire to satisfy a childish 
whim, or merely by the desire to “keep up 
with the Joneses.” For example, Mrs. 
Jones may have bought a becoming hat, 
most appropriate with her suit and acces- 
sories. Mrs. Smith may see how well Mrs. 
Jones looks, and immediately she buys a 
similar hat. The same hat on Mrs. Smith 
is not becoming in line or color, nor does 
it suit her personality. Mrs. Jones thought 
structurally, and the result is art. Mrs. 
Smith’s purchase was the result of emo- 
tional buying. Mrs. Smith’s mistake is 
often repeated in furnishing the home. 

It is one of the home economics art 
teacher’s major problems to teach students 
how to dress becomingly and how to make 
the home more livable through structural 
thinking. The more nearly the needs of 
one’s living conditions are met, the nearer 
one comes to creating beauty. It is be- 
cause art teachers see the need of thinking 
structurally that they are inspired today 
to go back to the methods of their primi- 
tive ancestors. Teachers today do not 
have a cut-and-dried class problem in 
which each student conforms to the teach- 
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er’s idea. In craft work it is the student 
who knows best her economic situation and 
what she needs. Teachers should be like 
doctors. When a doctor tries to help a 
patient, the more he can learn about her 
symptoms, the better diagnosis he is able 
to make to help her. It is essential that 
teachers learn as much as possible about 
their students—their needs, their financial 
condition, their likes and dislikes. All 
individuals dislike being put on a firing 
line for questions, and teachers need not 
be merely human questionnaires; when the 
students realize that they are going to 
benefit by helping the teacher to help them, 
they are most generous in their co-opera- 
tion. 

Having accumulated a store of knowl- 
edge concerning the personality of the 
student, her needs and interests, the teach- 
er’s next step should be to inspire in her 
an inquisitiveness in relation to the work 
she is about to do. She should have an 
opportunity to browse among inspirational 
materials such as exhibits of craft work and 
files containing varied and detailed infor- 
mation concerning all kinds of crafts and 
samples of usable fabrics with their widths 
and prices and the addresses of firms where 
they may be obtained. 

Searching through a wealth of material 
should broaden the student’s horizon and 
increase her interests and initiative. Guid- 
ance in this early phase of the work is 
essential to keep the student alert and to 
prevent loss of time. 

While some girls are obtaining informa- 
tion and inspiration, others may be dis- 
cussing possible problems with the teacher. 
Such discussions should be a give-and-take 
between teacher and pupil which will create 
a feeling of close co-operation and under- 
standing. The speed of progress may seem 
slow with this method, but the result will 
justify the means because the student will 
find it satisfying and will be developing an 
independence of thought and action. 


The teacher should constantly bear in 
mind that the chief emphasis of her teach- 
ing should be on the self-development of 
the student rather than on the craft article 
produced. And this emphasis should be 
clearly understood by the pupil as well as 
by the instructor. 

In teaching self-development it is essen- 
tial to make the girls realize the importance 
of applying the basic laws of beauty to 
every act of their lives. The laws of order, 
balance, proportion, suitability, and the 
like can affect the details of living because 
to obey them creates harmony and to dis- 
regard them, discord. 

Students must be made to realize also 
that beauty is not a personal, subjective 
thing that can be determined by one’s own 
feeling. A thing is not “ ” or “bad” 
because one person says so. Beauty is 
always a result from a cause, following 
certain definite laws of beauty, just as in 
chemistry the combination of certain ele- 
ments always produces the same reaction. 
The degree of the appreciation of the laws 
of beauty determines the degree of the art 
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value of a picture or a piece of sculpture 
or clothing or home furnishing. 

Appreciation of beauty is dependent on 
one’s sensitiveness to these principles. 
This explains why some people reach satis- 
faction and pleasure at a lower appreciation 
level than others. Everyone realizes that 
no two people get the same enjoyment 
from listening to a concert. Some hear 
merely pleasing sounds; some are conscious 
of the techniques; and others realize how 
the different instruments and effects are 
used to develop the musical ideas of which 
a symphony is the expression. Appre- 
ciation of the other arts also varies. 

Therefore, it is the job of the teacher to 
take each student at her level of appre- 
ciation and raise her individually to a 
higher plane of appreciation. This may 
be done first by showing her how she can 
utilize the laws of beauty each day from 
the time she arises until she retires at night. 
If the teacher is able to make this clear to 
the students, they will then feel that art 
is not a cold, dead thing in a museum but 
is life itself. 


HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENT AND THE W.P.A. 
ELLEN S. WOODWARD 


FAOUSEHOLD training for young 
\ ays @ women on relief rolls to equip 
< them to hold jobs in private 
a} employment was initiated sev- 
eral months ago in 17 states, New York 
City, and the District of Columbia, through 
an allotment of $500,000 of federal funds, 
to be administered by the Women’s Divi- 
sion of the Works Progress Administration. 

Household workers, numbering approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 persons, comprise one of 
the largest occupational groups in the coun- 
try. This is one of the few groups which in 
recent years has not improved its work- 
ing conditions. While other industries, 
through legislation and unions, have regu- 
lated their labor conditions and limited 
hours of work, household workers have re- 
mained unorganized and unprotected by 
labor laws, rules, codes, or workmen’s com- 
nensation. 

In 1921 the first quota law cut off a sup- 
ply of foreign workers who in previous years 
helped to meet the demand for household 
work. Few American girls have volun- 
tarily entered the field, and since that time 
there has been an actual shortage of com- 
petent household employees. 

The depression that started in 1929 con- 
tributed its deteriorating effect on the 
occupation. Many employers could not 
afford to pay former wages, and others who 
could, took advantage of the situation to 
reduce the wages of their household em- 
ployees. Where two had been employed 
previously, one was often expected to 
perform double duty and frequently at 
reduced wages. Sometimes business and 
industrial workers, losing their positions, 
turned to household employment and, be- 


cause they were unskilled, accepted posi- 
tions at even lower wages than experienced 
employees. Some new employers who even 
previous to the depression were unable to 
afford household assistance believed that 
unemployed workers could be “worked” 
for next to nothing and offered jobs at 
substandard wages with poor working and 
living conditions. 

Even in 1933 when codes became effec- 
tive for industries, no code could be con- 
sidered for household employees, largely 
because there was no organized group of 
workers or employers to speak for the occu- 
pation and thus formulate and present a 
code. During the period, therefore, when 
the hours of labor and rates of pay were 
regulated for other industries, household 
workers were still left unprotected. Re- 
ports from the Y.W.C.A. and other em- 
ployment bureaus indicated serious condi- 
tions in this field. Wages were low; hours 
ranged anywhere from 60 to 90 a week; 
time off was uncertain; and quarters in 
which girls lived were often inadequate. 

Within the past four or five years at 
least 64 groups have made a study of con- 
ditions in the field of household workers. 
As a result of these studies the chief causes 
of difficulty from the standpoint of the 
employee are reported to be the social 
stigma attached to household work, un- 
certain hours, loss of freedom, lack of clear 
definition of duties, inability of the em- 
ployer to convey her methods and prefer- 
ences to the employee, too much supervi- 
sion of a capable employee or too little 
supervision of one needing it, and incon- 
sistencies in the economy of the household. 

Some of the causes of dissatisfaction on 
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the part of the employer, the reports show, 
may be attributed to lack of training or 
glaring inefficiency in household work, lack 
of respect for and failure to take care of 
fine articles, waste of food, lack of sense 
of order in work, and a sullen and often 
defiant attitude. 

Although jobs are plentiful in the field 
of household work, it is evident that capa- 
ble and skilled employees have been loath 
to enter it. In fact, the aversion to this 
type of work has been so widespread that 
householders have realized that they were 
faced with the possible extinction of this 
class of employee unless the occupation 
were raised to the standards of a modern 
industry. 

At its best, household employment can 
offer variety—the chance to develop re- 
sourcefulness and different skills—and con- 
tacts with people who appreciate the con- 
tribution and the value of this work. It 
can offer opportunity to learn the proper 
care of children and to acquire efficiency 
as housekeepers—excellent preparation for 
marriage and homemaking. 

The household workers’ training program 
of the Women’s Division of the W.P.A. 
provides a vocation for girls who are un- 
interested in academic studies, who are 
financially unable to continue in school, 
or who have a liking for housework and 
enjoy the care of young children. Every 
effort is made under the W.P.A. program 
to raise the standards of this occupation 
and to devise means for making it more 
attractive as a field for young people. 

In a number of foreign countries, 
particularly Australia, Denmark, Great 
Britain, Norway, and several Swiss can- 
tons, household training is regularly taught 
in the elementary schools. In Great Brit- 
ain technical domestic training is also pro- 
vided for girls between fourteen and 
sixteen. The Women’s Division of the 
W.P.A., in this first American effort to find 
a solution of this problem on any nation- 
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wide basis, is taking a step which, although 
new in this country, is an established cus- 
tom in several other countries. 

Since the inauguration of household 
training activities by the Women’s Divi- 
sion of the W.P.A., courses in general 
housework, child care, and the cooking and 
serving of food have been undertaken and 
are in actual operation in 137 centers in New 
York City, the District of Columbia, and 
the following states: Arizona, California, Col- 
orado, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Utah, and West Virginia. The 
young women taking advantage of this 
training range in age from 18 to 35. These 
are women taken from the relief rolls, gen- 
erally untrained, yet eager to be self- 
supporting as household workers. 

Four courses—those for general house- 
hold employee, cook, nursemaid, and sec- 
ond maid—are given in the training cen- 
ters. Each student is permitted to choose 
the type of training she prefers or take all 
four of the courses offered if she so desires. 
The instruction is so arranged that each 
woman may proceed independently as 
slowly or as rapidly as her aptitude and 
application permit. 

Generally five hours a day are given to 
the work five days a week. Although a 
period of eight weeks is allotted to the 
course, it is possible for a worker who is 
particularly apt at household tasks to com- 
plete the course in from four to six weeks. 

Practice houses are located in urban 
centers in the various states. Communi- 
ties have donated both space and equip- 
ment. Salaries for teachers and incidental 
and food expense are paid by federal funds. 
The students are provided with lunches, 
uniforms, and a dollar a week for carfare 
to and from the training centers. While 
taking the training course their relief status 
remains unchanged. 

A thorough training and a satisfactory 
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placement are the two main objectives of 
the Women’s Division for the girls who 
take the household workers’ training 
course. For every girl receiving household 
instruction it is the aim of the Women’s 
Division to work through the employment 
agencies to find an employer who is willing 
to co-operate with the director of women’s 
and professional projects in order to make 
the job in her home attractive and per- 
manent. 

Miss Anna Marie Driscoll, a former home 
economics teacher, is national supervisor 
under the Women’s Division program to 
unify, standardize, and co-ordinate this 
work throughout the country. Her qualifi- 
cations for her present position are proved 
by her successful experience with household 
workers’ training at the F.E.R.A. and 
W.P.A. camps which she directed in Utah. 
In the effort to standardize working condi- 
tions and dignify household work, the Divi- 
sion has arranged for the formation of 
committees on standards for household 
employment, composed of employers of 
household workers, employees, and repre- 
sentatives of placement agencies in a num- 
ber of cities where the W.P.A. training 
course is being given and are setting up 
standards to become a part of the volun- 
tary agreements between employers and 
employees. 

The first committee on standards for 
household employment to forward a report 
to the Women’s Division was that of Tuc- 
son, Arizona. This committee was com- 
posed of representative women who have 
been employers of long standing in their 
community, successful employees, and rep- 
resentatives of the United States Employ- 
ment Service and the Y.W.C.A. Employ- 
ment Service. 

The committee recommended first of all 
that there be a definite understanding be- 
tween the employer and employee at the 
time of employment regarding wages, 
hours, and work to be performed. It also 
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recommended that the employee be re- 
quired to submit evidence of having satis- 
factorily passed a physical examination 
before beginning work in a given household. 

Actual working hours, the report sug- 
gested, should be defined as hours of duty 
during which the worker is not free to 
follow her own pursuits; and time on call 
should be defined as that time when she is 
not free to leave the house but during which 
she might rest, read, or otherwise follow 
her own interests. Two hours on call 
should be considered equivalent to one 
hour of working time. 

In the opinion of the committee, hours 
free for a worker’s own personal or business 
life is the time when the worker is detached 
from any responsibility to the employer or 
the job. Total actual working hours, this 
group of women felt, should not exceed a 
maximum of 60 working hours a week, or 
less as agreed upon. 

Other suggestions contained in the report 
were as follows: 


Two half days off a week, beginning not later 
than 2 p.m. on the week day and 3 p.m. on Sunday, 
or one whole day a week should be scheduled. 

One week’s vacation with pay after the first 
year’s service should be granted. 

The minimum wage for the full-time general 
worker living in the home of the employer should 
be determined by deducting from the cost of living 
of independent women at a health and efficiency 
level, the cost of board and room. 

The wage of the skilled worker should be de- 
termined by an efficiency rating. 

Workers who live outside the home of the em- 
ployer should receive carfare in addition to the wage. 

Payment should be made preferably weekly or 
biweekly, and if paid monthly 4} weeks should be 
calculated to the month. Wages should be paid 
on the day due. 

Overtime should be compensated for by extra 
time off within one month, say, for example, a 
week-end, or by extra pay on the basis of 20 cents 
per hour. Overtime should not exceed 12 hours in 
any one week. 

Comfortable living conditions should include: 
(a) adequate food; (b) private bedroom, possibly 
shared with another employee; (c) access to bath; 
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(d) space for personal possessions; and (e) adequate 
heat. 

Employer shall give one week’s notice or a week’s 
pay for termination of employee’s services after 
the trial period is passed. Trial period should be 
two weeks. Employee should give one week’s 
notice after the trial period. 


In the state of Kansas at least sixteen 
household workers’ training centers have 
already completed the training of classes; 
and, according to reports, all of the women 
have been placed. In Kansas, groups have 
been generally trained in homes. The one 
exception was when the Pittsburg Teach- 
ers College granted the use of a practice 
house on its campus with supervision by 
the home economics faculty for one of the 
centers. 

According to a recent report of the state 
director of women’s and professional proj- 
ects in California, it is the plan there to 
equip, all told, 600 women from relief 
families for the opportunities that exist 
in household employment. The state di- 
rector, referring to one of the centers which 
opened with 33 girls ranging in age from 
16 to 24 years, described it as follows: 


The school staff consisted of a director, five 
teachers of household economics, a cook, and a 
secretary. The state counsellor in vocational guid- 
ance spent part of her time at the schoolalso. The 
courses were those to be found in similar courses in 
the household arts. What was thought of as 
routine, uninteresting work was shown to be an 
art and a business that calls for talents that all 
women possess, although they may not have used 
them. Definite training and class schedules were 
maintained. In addition to the United States 
Employment Service Form 325, which was kept 
for the Employment Service records, progress 
reports were kept for each girl and her ability in 
cooking, serving, cleaning, washing, bed making, 
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and related tasks was registered. She was also 
graded for the equally important qualities of 
appearance, attitude, dependability, resourceful- 
ness, and health. The placement of these trainees 
in private employment has been satisfactory. 


The supervisor of the household workers’ 
training program for the state of Michigan 
reports on the training centers in that state 
as follows: 


Local communities have taken a decided interest 
in the program and have assisted materially with 
its advancement. In Grand Rapids the interested 
individuals, organizations, and merchants have 
completely furnished the center. In Detroit 
electrical equipment and free rental have been sup- 
plied. A completely furnished home was donated 
at Romeo, Michigan. The city of Saginaw is pay- 
ing part of the rent for the Saginaw practice house. 
The city of Laurium is contributing an unfurnished 
house. 

The training period is a maximum of eight weeks 
for a girl. We estimate that some will finish in six 
weeks or less; the girls progress at their own rate of 
speed. A procedure once learned thoroughly does 
not have to be repeated. This enables the instruc- 
tor to put emphasis on the weak points in each 
trainee’s performance and tends toward a better 
finished product. The fact that, after being 
trained, the girls are placed in employment is an 
outstanding feature of the program. 


The federal funds allotted to this pro- 
gram permit the training of 7,600 girls as 
household workers. Only as students in 
the various centers are trained and placed 
is the Women’s Division of the W.P.A. 
proceeding with the recruiting of other 
pupils and employers for them. Centers 
are still being established, and the work of 
equipping young women to meet the existing 
demand for competent household workers 
will continue as long as federal funds 
permit. 


KITCHEN IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS—A SYMPOSIUM 


Helping farm women to make their kitchens more convenient and enjoyable at small 
cost has been for some time a prominent feature of the home demonstration work of 


the co-operative extension service. 


A few of the many ingenious methods developed 


to promote these projects are described in the papers that follow. 


KITCHENS OF THE SEVEN “C’S” 


MARY M. RICHARDSON 


After studying the various aspects of 
better homemaking for several years the 
women of San Bernardino County, Cali- 
fornia, planned and carried out a kitchen 
remodeling project. A double play on 
words led to the title “Kitchens of the 
Seven ‘C’s’.””. The discussions began with 
kitchens of foreign lands, described by 
members who recalled early, old-world 
homes or homes visited in the course of 
travel; and so “kitchens of the ‘seven seas’”’ 
made their contribution to the program, 
emphasizing the fact that everywhere 
family life centered in this room, socially 
as well as industrially. 

Even with our modern way of living, the 
farm kitchen is still the family gathering 
place to some extent; so the women planned 
their kitchens to take care of their individual 
problems. All agreed on seven desirable 
characteristics and discovered that these 
could be expressed with words or phrases 


beginning with C: 


1. Convenient in arrangement 

2. Complete in equipment 

3. Comfortable to work in—cool, airy, light, 
compact 

4. Colorful—to add to enjoyment 

5. Cleanable (easily)—to save useless labor 

6. Cupboard-wise, with sufficient shelf area, well 
arranged for use; shelves neither too wide nor 
too far apart 

7. “Communication,” well thought out—convenient 


access to other rooms, work places, and porch, 
without cross-tracking 


Few of the kitchens used by the members 
of the group could qualify on all seven 
points, and plans were made to change and 
improve them in all possible ways so that 
they could gradually attain the family’s 
ideal. 

A starting point was found in a popular 
farm magazine which had published its idea 
of a successful farm kitchen. This was 
analyzed from every standpoint—adequate 
storage, routing of work, freedom from 
cross-tracking, convenient arrangement, 
homey atmosphere, and attractiveness. 
When the women had thus worked out 
definitely what they thought would be ideal 
they did not find it hard to plan the neces- 
sary changes and improvements. Time, 
labor, and money were all involved, so 
progress is gradual and it will doubtless 
be several years before the final reports are 
all in. 

While the interest was running high a 
county-wide meeting was arranged—a home 
management institute. The general plan 
was to divide the day into two sections, de- 
voting the morning to “The Housewife’s 
Use of Time” and the afternoon to “Where 
Does the Money Go?” 

The original plan was expanded to include 
an exhibit from each home demonstration 
center, featuring one phase of home 
management which had been a major 
interest of the group. Quite naturally 
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one group chose “A Kitchen of the Seven 
‘C’s,’” which was a miniature kitchen 
complete in every detail even to the pot- 
holders and dish towels. Another group 
chose “The Housewife’s Calendar,” with 
clever little pipe-cleaner figures performing 
the various scheduled tasks on their appro- 
priate dates. 

From a poultry district came an exhibit 
of “Wife-Savers,” each article labeled to 
show that either time or labor was saved by 
itsuse. The labels were in the form of little 
white chicks, quite in keeping with the 
local industry. 

An element of comedy was introduced 
by one group in a display of what they 
called “Dollar Stretchers.”” They had 
found hats, some of them as much as fifteen 
years old, which made a collection funny 
enough now but once much admired by 
their owners. The serious side of family 
finance was illustrated with a well-kept 
home account book. 

“Family Recreation at Home and Afield” 
was a double-barrelled gun that shot 
straight at the mark. On one table was a 
model of a farm-home garden which took 
care of the interests of every member of the 
family from the baby with his sand pile to 
big sister and her high school friends and 
mother and her mending. A second table 
held a novel and usable collection of things 
that would make family outings a real joy. 
Many were homemade, and all were well 
chosen. 

“Care of Equipment” had been of special 
interest to one group, and their exhibit was 
a closet for cleaning utensils and supplies 
with each article well hung. A number 
over each hook and a corresponding number 
pasted on the handle of each piece of equip- 
ment made it easy for the children to return 
them to their right places. 

Strange as it may seem, one of the so- 
called desert centers chose “The Home- 
Grown Food Supply” as its theme. More 
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than 57 varieties, either fresh or canned 
but all produced on the home ranch, were 
displayed on pantry shelves, giving the 
impression that life might be very satis- 
factory, nutritionally, if one were willing 
to co-operate with nature. 

To buy or not to buy was the theme song 
of a group long aware of the importance of 
wise spending. In this case it was better 
buying of bedding, illustrated with sheets 
of various lengths, before and after washing, 
and with a comparison of wool blankets and 
wool comforters. Two young matrons, 
former 4-H club girls, put on a bed-making 
demonstration, using the desirable long 
sheets and 4-H methods. 

One group has developed quite an interest 
in home crafts as conservers of family 
resources, and its exhibit consisted of such 
things as rag rugs, candlewick bedspreads 
made from sacks, quilts of lovely colors, 
dress accessories from salvaged materials, 
purse and scarf sets. Emphasis was on 
design, color, and workmanship. 

It was quite evident that beauty in the 
home was important to all the women, 
though nobody had selected that as a subject 
for an exhibit. The county is fortunate in 
having among its members a woman whose 
hobby is flowers in the home and in the 
garden, so she was asked to put on a demon- 
stration of flower arrangement, using simple 
household utensils for vases, common 
varieties of flowers and grasses, and arrang- 
ing them with due regard for the simple 
surroundings in which they were destined 
to be used. 

The two speakers of the day brought out 
the high points of the exhibits in relation to 
the use of time and the use of money, leaving 
the impression on our minds that life in the 
open country holds much of interest and 
fascination for those who are willing to 
dream and plan and strive to reach the goal 
of “Better farm families in better farm 
homes.”’ 
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KITCHEN CLINICS 


GLADYS J. WARD 


Whenever kitchen improvement was 
suggested during the depression the usual 
response was, “What can I do when I have 
little or no money to spend?” Kitchen 
clinics seem to have solved part of that 
difficulty in Illinois, for they are based on 
improvements which members of the family 
can make with little or no cash expenditure. 

That kitchens need remodeling is shown 
by an analysis of 137 records, in which the 
median age of the room was found to be 35 
years. Several women were unable to 
reply to the question about age because it 
went back beyond any time for which they 
had a record. Only 10 per cent of the 
kitchens were less than ten years old, and 12 
per cent were built seventy or more years 
ago. Twenty-five per cent of the kitchens 
had five or six doors, with five kitchens 
having seven to nine doors. Although light 
and air are important in any kitchen, they 
are unusually important in hot prairie 
summers; yet more than 14 per cent of these 
kitchens had but one window, and only 28 
per cent had as many as three windows. 
Sinks were lacking in 27 per cent of the 
kitchens. What sinks there were, were 
often placed in dark corners, had no drain 
boards, and were used chiefly as a wash 
place for the men. Less than one-third of 
the kitchens had running water. 

The clinics have been conducted in two 
ways. According to one method several 
women of a community who have enrolled 
in the project meet in a home, and the 
hostess’s kitchen is used as a demonstration 
center to show what changes can be made to 
secure greater convenience and comfort in 
working. The women all enter into dis- 
cussion of the problems of the kitchen, and 
many general principles come out which are 
effective because of their direct application. 
Each woman is asked in advance to come to 
the clinic with a plan of her kitchen drawn 


to scale; and after the plan for the hostess’s 
kitchen has been rearranged or changed, 
each of the other women is assisted with 
plans for her kitchen and her problems are 
discussed by the group. 

When there are unusual problems, such 
as the installation of plumbing or a con- 
siderable rearrangement of the work area, 
it is often necessary to use a more direct 
method and help the homemaker and her 
family analyze their problems firsthand 
instead of on paper. While this method is 
more time consuming, it has the advantage 
of showing up problems or conditions which 
do not always appear on the chart. 

Drawing the plan of the kitchen in ad- 
vance seems to have enlisted the interest of 
many a husband or son. The men are 
encouraged to sit in at the individual con- 
ferences, and in such cases the family 
usually plans to do more in the end than the 
homemaker had dared to dream of in the 
beginning. Since many conveniences can 
be effected by husbands or sons, an effort 
has been made to hold the clinics in the fall 
or early winter so that the men may help 
with improvements during the slack winter 
season. The husband of one woman made 
eight improvements in the kitchen, using 
home supplies, with an expense of only 
twenty-seven cents for materials. 

The clinics usually follow some project 
work on kitchen arrangement, and this 
insures a high degree of interest for the 
group, since only women enroll who are 
definitely interested in doing something for 
their kitchens. Although but few women 
may enroll in any one community, each 
kitchen rearranged is a demonstration 
center which friends and neighbors want to 
see and which materially extends interest in 
the home management project. 

Planning a convenient kitchen for the 
farm family is considerably more compli- 
cated than for the urban family because the 
farm kitchen is often a work center for the 
entire family. The small kitchen usually 
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suggested in textbooks does not find much 
favor with the homemaker if she has to cook 
for a large group who, in most cases, also 
eat in the kitchen. Over 10 per cent of the 
families had from seven to twelve members, 
and 27 per cent had from five to six mem- 
bers, while only 18 per cent had as few as 
two members. With a large family group 
and large kitchens a compact, convenient 
working area assumes even greater impor- 
tance. 

Doors which are never closed have been 
removed for greater convenience, and doors 
which are never or seldom open have been 
locked to provide a more efficient working 
space. Shelves have been set over sinks or 
near stoves, and cabinets have been con- 
structed under the drainboards. Occasion- 
ally doors have been made into windows 
and a pantry converted into a laundry and 
coat room for the men’s coats. Through 
the clinics homemakers have become more 
conscious of the relation of kitchen arrange- 
ment to fatigue and of changes which could 
be made to ease their strenuous day. 

Out of the clinics have come not only an 
appreciation of the kitchen as an efficient 
working center and changes which make the 
work of the homemaker easier but, even 
more important, a definite long-time plan 
to make the kitchen a more comfortable, 
efficient, and attractive work center even 
though it may take several years to accom- 
plish it. There is something about having 
future plans definitely enough in mind to 
be drawn on paper that aids in their 
accomplishment. 


THE TOUR AS A TEACHING 
METHOD 
ELLA M. CUSHMAN 


The organized tour to visit neighbors’ 
kitchens or gardens or to view room ar- 
rangements is a method of teaching home- 
making and family life which has been 
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little used up to the present time but which 
appeals to several normal human character- 
istics. It makes a direct, constructive ap- 
peal. It promotes: 


1. Interest in what others are doing. If not 
directed or if misdirected this is probably the 
foundation of idle, even harmful gossip. If con- 
structively directed it can lead to valuable discussion 
giving objective values to personal-social interest. 

2. Desire for recognition of one’s own and the 
family’s accomplishments. Children and adults 
alike enjoy having their achievements recognized 
and appreciated in home, school, and community. 

3. Desire to get together in groups in a social 
way. 

4. Loss of fear of criticism by the group or mem- 
bers of the group. This fear is often broken down 
when a person visits other homes no better than his 
own and sees some small achievement brought to 
the favorable attention of the group. 

5. Release of creative ability whose existence is 
not realized because of limited environment. Most 
of us form our concept of a home from those similar 
to our own in which we have been, and to enlarge 
the number, enlarges our concept. 

6. Conquest of a feeling of inferiority or superi- 
ority to others which results from differences in age, 
possessions, abilities, or accomplishments. Such a 
feeling sometimes builds barriers between children 
and adults, teachers and homemakers, and members 
of a community. 


A kitchen tour was planned and or- 
ganized in one county in New York State in 
the fall of 1935, largely as a follow-up of an 
integrated course in family life which had 
been offered the previous two summers at 
the State College of Home Economics for 
extension workers, teachers, and home- 
makers. It was conducted by a staff mem- 
ber of the family life department; but staff 
members from the resident and extension 
divisions of the College and also from the 
Bureau of Home Economics Education at 
the State Department of Education par- 
ticipated. 

The initial plans for the tour were made 
by members of the executive committee of 
the county home bureau, county and local 
leaders in household management, the home 
demonstration agent in the county, and a 
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household management specialist from the 
College. Before these plans had developed 
far, it was decided to call in the home- 
making teacher in the community where 
the tour was to be held, the 4-H Club agent, 
and other specialists working in the county 
at that time. 

Several days were spent in organizing the 
tour, which covered two neighboring com- 
munities. The county leader in household 
management, the home demonstration 
agent, and the household management 
specialist visited all homes to be included, 
as well as the homemaking laboratories. 
The effort was not to choose “model homes” 
(if there are such) but rather homes in 
which inexpensive improvements had been 
planned and made by members of the 
family, together with a few on whose re- 
modeling some money had been spent. 

The tour started at nine o’clock. Cars 
and houses were numbered and visitors 
routed so that no house should be over- 
crowded at any time. The assemblage 
consisted of homemaking classes with their 
teachers from two high schools, four high 
school boys, several 4-H Club girls who had 
been dismissed for the day to attend the 
tour, graduate students, and resident and 
extension staff members from the College of 
Home Economics, as well as persons living 
in the communities represented and in other 
parts of the county. Home demonstra- 
tion agents with committee members from 
one or two neighboring counties came for 
the day. 

The two communities covered by the tour 
were close together. The morning was 
spent in one of them; at noon picnic lunches 
were eaten at a church where the members of 
the Ladies’ Aid Society served coffee and 
ice cream; and then the party moved on to 
the second community, and the tour ended 
at the high school there. 

Kitchens, living rooms, boys’ and girls’ 
rooms, and one workshop were visited 
besides the homemaking laboratories of 
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the high school. Exhibits in foods and 
nutrition, clothing, and crafts were set up 
at different stops. Hosts and hostesses, 
students and neighbors, explained the im- 
provements made. They told who made 
them, how much they cost, and what these 
improvements had meant to the family or 
the school both in ease of living and satis- 
faction of achievement and co-operation. 

In one home the hostess explained the 
improvements in her kitchen while her 
husband stood at the cellar-way door and 
showed to another group a convenient 
place for overshoes which his 14-year-old 
son had made under one of the cellar steps. 
At another home the host, a retired chaplain 
from a boys’ institution, showed a cabinet 
on swivel wheels which he had planned and 
built for his collection of postage stamps. 
At this same home the hostess explained 
many household conveniences which her 
husband had built, and a neighbor showed 
the workshop where these things had been 
made. In a foreign home the hostess ex- 
plained in broken English a slide for hold- 
ing saucepans which her husband had made 
in a deep, dark cupboard. The mother, 
who could speak no English, beamed with 
happiness as she pointed out in another 
room some children’s toys from the old 
country. 

In still another home a student in one of 
the homemaking classes assisted her mother 
in explaining the improvements which they 
had worked out together in their kitchen. 

At the high school the students showed 
how they had converted a dismal, dark 
basement room into a cheerful living and 
dining room by reconditioning and refinish- 
ing old furniture, making cushion covers 
and curtains, and painting. In another 
room 4-H Club boys demonstrated shar- 
pening knives and scissors and soldering 
pans. 

The wholesome philosophy of life ex- 
pressed by those who took part in the tour 
will probably reach farther and do more 
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good than a similar philosophy talked or 
read about, because in every case it was seen 
to be based on real accomplishment. 

As seen by an onlooker, the significant 
results of this tour were the breaking down 
of barriers between age and class groups; 
the stimulation of ideas, frequently ex- 
pressed by such remarks as, “I can do that 
in my home,” or “That gives me an idea for 
something I can do’’; the evident satisfac- 
tion of those who were able to pass on to 
others some idea for making homes more 
livable; and the natural pride which family 
members and community members felt in 
one another’s achievement. 

The tour also suggested unlimited possi- 
bilities for this type of teaching. If teachers 
of homemaking, agriculture, and manual 
training could pool their interests with 
home demonstration, farm bureau, and 4-H 
Club agents, the homes and public halls in 
the community could serve as homemaking 
laboratories for boys and girls. The home 
demonstration agent and homemaking 
teacher will know of families who are glad 
to open their homes to this younger group. 
Here they can obtain ideas for making their 
own homes more livable. Inexpensive con- 
veniences for individual homes can be 
planned and made in the manual training 
laboratories, and time spent in the thought- 
ful arrangement of existing equipment and 
utensils for convenience and satisfaction 
may be more interesting and have greater 
immediate value than drawing plans of 
“ideal” kitchens which only one in a million 
can ever hope to have. 


IMPROVING THE COMMUNITY 
KITCHEN 
HARRIET J. HAYNES 


The community kitchen plays an impor- 
tant part in the social and economic life of 
arural community. Here the homemakers 
meet at certain times to prepare the com- 
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munity meals which contribute to the health 
and happiness of those who attend. And 
the proceeds enrich the exchequer of the 
church, the Grange, and other organiza- 
tions. These kitchens may be as conven- 
ient and well equipped as the best home 
kitchen, but as a rule most of them fall far 
short of the simple arrangements and con- 
veniences which make community meal- 
getting an easy task. 

In Massachusetts efforts are being con- 
centrated on making the people in rural 
communities conscious of the need for 
improvements in the community kitchen. 
In several counties some kitchen improve- 
ment work is under way. In Worcester 
County, for example, a number of com- 
munities are going at it enthusiastically 
and real progress is being made. 

In launching this program about two 
years ago the county home demonstration 
agent asked the town director in each town 
to find out if there were any kitchens in the 
community which could be made more 
convenient and workable. If he reported 
any such kitchens, the home demonstration 
agent sent a letter to the organizations 
which controlled them and described the 
assistance available through the extension 
service. A reply card was enclosed on which 
the organization could easily check the 
improvements needed and the assistance 
desired. 

On return of the card, the home demon- 
stration agent suggested to the town di- 
rector certain points of procedure. Among 
these was the appointment of a community 
committee to sponsor the kitchen improve- 
ment project and to arrange for the com- 
mittee to meet with the home demonstra- 
tion agent, the home management specialist, 
and an architect for a discussion of 
needed improvements and _ incidental 
details. This kitchen committee has often 
included a member of the board of select- 
men, the master of the Grange, the town 
treasurer, the emergency relief administra- 
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tion supervisor, a minister, the president of 
the Ladies’ Society, the town director of the 
extension service, and other members of 
the community together with the home 
demonstration agent, the home manage- 
ment specialist, and an architect, the latter 
usually from either the Emergency Plan- 
ning and Research Bureau or from the 
State College. Committees of this kind 
have been organized in every community 
where kitchen improvements have been 
undertaken and have worked most enthu- 
siastically and earnestly, meeting as needed 
at the call of the home demonstration 
agent. 

At the first meeting, held in the commu- 
nity kitchen, the members of the committee 
have been given an opportunity to express 
the needs for the kitchen as they saw them. 
This has usually given the extension 
workers a good picture of the improvements 
to be undertaken, although as a rule many 
other needs are noted. Prior to this meet- 
ing the home demonstration agent has 
determined whether or not the assistance of 
an architect would be necessary in making 
recommendations for improvements and, if 
so, has arranged for one to be present. 

If the improvements in the kitchen in- 
cluded remodeling a room, the removal of 
partitions, or the building of new ones, a 
new arrangement for the kitchen, or built-in 
equipment, the architect drew a plan and 
made a blue print of recommended improve- 
ments. This was sent to the chairman of 
the committee, together with any further 
recommendations from the home manage- 
ment specialist. 

Among the improvements usually needed 
in the community kitchen are: 


Running water. Often all the water used in a 
community kitchen is carried in from a well nearby 
and hot water seems quite out of the question for 
most of the kitchens in the smaller communities. 

A good kitchen sink, with long drainboards at 
either end, placed where it is convenient and at a 
height that is comfortable for those who wash 
dishes there 
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More cupboard space for equipment and dishes, 
also drawer space for silver and linen 

Adequate counter space and a large worktable 
with spot- and heat-proof finish to facilitate the 
preparation and serving of the meals 

A good stove or stoves conveniently placed 

A large warming oven in addition to the stove, 
to take care of all the cooked food which is brought 
in and must be kept warm until serving time 

Shelves on which pies and cakes may be stored 
until needed for serving. In too many places these 
must be placed on the work counters, so much 
needed for other purposes during the preparation 
and serving of the meal 

More shelf space near the stove and above other 
work counters 

More workable equipment 

Better lighting for the kitchen and the various 
work centers 

New, light-colored, washable finish for the walls 

Grease-proof finish for the floor 

Improved toilet facilities, not opening into the 
kitchen and preferably located in another part of 
the building 


The improvements recommended are 
usually planned to be carried out over a 
period of from one to five years, as funds are 
available. For kitchens in a publicly 
owned building such as a town hall, im- 
provements have sometimes been made 
possible through Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration funds; but for improvements in a 
church, Grange, or other privately owned 
building, money is earned or contributed by 
the members. 

In one Grange hall there was an un- 
finished basement which included a dining 
room with the furnace and woodpile at one 
end and in the other half a bowling alley 
separated by partitions; the whole was made 
into a most attractive dining room and 
kitchen by the co-operative efforts of a 
group of forward-planning members and 
townspeople. At the first meeting, held less 
than a year ago, the members discussed 
remodeling the basement; the architect 
then drew up the necessary plans, and the 
work was soon under way. The new kitchen 
is now on the spot where the embattled 
pin boys stood. Over the large sink, with 
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ample drainboards, is a long window that 
looks over a green meadow and a low-rolling 
ridge of hills. Ample cupboards are con- 
veniently grouped about the kitchen walls. 
A large linoleum-covered worktable stands 
in the center; under the pass window be- 
tween the kitchen and dining room is a 
large counter with shelves below; and a 
good range and other good equipment all 
add to the convenience of this attractive, 
cream-and-green kitchen. A large and 
attractive dining room replaces the old 
dining room and bowling alley. Money for 
the improvements was raised by such means 
as card parties, a Grange play, an old-home- 
day dinner. The improvements have been 
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made in a most economical way; but funds 
were too limited to pay for all of them, and 
so twenty-five persons in the community 
contributed their labor, working from a few 
hours to more than eight hundred hours a 
person. 

This is but one illustration of the im- 
provements being made in community 
kitchens throughout the state. In addition 
to the actual kitchen improvement, there is 
also brought out a spirit of friendly co- 
operation among the townspeople, a satis- 
faction from a worth-while service rendered 
to the community, and an appreciation on 
the part of all who share in the hospitality 
of the meals prepared and served there. 


HOMEMAKING IN A HAWAIIAN SCHOOL 
LORING HUDSON 


ROM the grass hut of yester- 
day to the modern, up-to-date 
American home is but a short 
time as history measures it; 

but as the graduates of Kamehameha 
School for Girls of Honolulu, Hawaii, 
measure it, centuries have passed. Lo- 
cated on Kapalama Heights overlooking the 
City of Honolulu and the blue Pacific, the 
school is fast becoming known as one of 
the most beautiful spots in the Hawaiian 
Islands. But it is not for scenic charm 
that Kamehameha has established its chief 
claim to greatness; it is in the character of 
the training given. The ideal of Chieftess 
Bernice Pauahi Bishop, alii (belonging to 
royalty) of old Hawaii, who willed her 
heritage, the estates of the dynastic Kame- 
hameha, to found a school for girls and 
another for boys, was that Hawaiian youth 
be trained to become “good and industrious 
citizens.” 

The climax of the program is centered in 
the senior practice cottage, fittingly located 
at the highest point of the school campus 
815 feet above sea level. Here in delight- 
ful yet simple surroundings each senior girl 
after five years of foundation training 
spends a finishing six weeks applying all 
the principles she has been learning. 

The training at the cottage is under a 
specialized instructor, who lives in the cot- 
tage and is “mother” to the girls. During 
the six weeks that each senior spends at 
the practice cottage she rotates through 
the various household duties. For a week 
she is the hostess, for another the cook, 
then dishwasher, housekeeper, waitress, 
baby director. 

The experience as baby director is one of 


the most important. The cottage each 
year takes a few-weeks-old infant and cares 
for it during the nine months of the school 
year. On the baby director each week is 
placed the responsibility for the care of 
the baby—the preparation of the food, 
then the feeding, the bathing, the washing 
of his clothes, and all the many other atten- 
tions, day and night, that are necessary. 

Although he has a different mother each 
week, the baby thrives well because his 
diet, his sleep, and all his activities are 
scientifically arranged and his environment 
is happy and unmarred by dissension. In 
motor development, in language develop- 
ment, in adaptive behavior, in personal 
social behavior, practically all the babies 
of the past at the senior cottage kept ahead 
of the standardized monthly measurement 
tests. A physician makes a regular check 
on the baby to safeguard his health. The 
girls, especially the baby director, are alert 
to read articles in magazines on child care 
and household responsibilities. 

After five months at the practice cottage 
the present baby now has as his daily ration 
four 8-ounce feedings of milk, three table- 
spoonfuls of fruit puree, three tablespoon- 
fuls of vegetable puree, one-half hard- 
cooked egg yolk, three tablespoonfuls of 
beef juice, three tablespoonfuls of mashed 
very ripe banana, fifteen drops of Haliver 
oil. His milk is irradiated evaporated milk 
mixed with rice water. In addition he re- 
ceives six tablespoonfuls of poi; this and 
orange juice were the first supplementary 
foods the baby received. Poi, the national 
dish of the Hawaiians, is made from the 
root of the taro and is equally nutritious for 
infant and adult. 
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The training at the cottage emphasizes to 
the girls the importance of keeping a baby 
on schedule for feeding, rest, play, and 
teaching of habit formation. Not the least 
of the factors contributing to the health of 
the baby is the regular sun bath on the 
pleasant lawn that is a part of the privacy 
of the cottage. In this land known for its 
sunny weather the sun bath is a daily pos- 
sibility. (Cooling trade winds blowing 
across the campus from the Koolau Moun- 
tains back of the school toward the Pacific 
temper the sun’s subtropic rays.) 

The baby director is the only one of the 
six girls who comprise the practice cottage 
family who does not attend regular school 
classes for one week. Since she is at the 
cottage all day, she prepares the noon 
meal and assists with dinner if she is 
needed. Although each girl has her regu- 
larly assigned duties, she also assists any 
other girl if by so doing she can make the 
routine of the home run more smoothly 
and efficiently. 

The girls regret leaving the baby when 
their scheduled time expires. In fact, the 
six-week period at the senior cottage is one 
to which all the girls look forward, even 
though it involves added duties and less 
opportunity for leisure-time pleasures. 

The daily schedule at the practice cot- 
tage is a busy one. The cook. and the 
baby director rise at 5:45 a.m., as the 
breakfast preparation must begin early and 
the baby must be fed at 6:00; the other 
girls rise at 6:00. Breakfast is at 6:40, 
after which housework must be done, food 
supplies ordered for the next day, individual 
rooms cleaned, flowers arranged, and prep- 
arations made for the next meal. The girls 
go to devotions in the school assembly hall 
at 8:05. From 8:20 a.m. to 12:40 p.m. 
classes are attended. Lunch is at 12:45; 
then follow clean-up work and preparations 
for the evening meal. Part of the after- 
noon is given over to choral singing, athletic 
play periods, and clubs. The girls return 
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to the cottage after 4:00 p.m. and dress for 
dinner at 6:00 p.m. By 7:15 they have 
finished the housework and breakfast prep- 
arations, and their study period begins. 
Study ends at 8:45 p.m. and they retire at 
9:00. 

The girls become social-minded through 
entertaining with suppers and parties to 
which boy friends and faculty are invited. 
Graciousness in social contacts and learn- 
ing to be at ease in a mixed group are some 
of the valuable outgrowths of these informal 
gatherings. These Hawaiian boys and 
girls are never at loss for entertainment as 
they are known for their charming singing. 
For all social events the girls make all the 
plans and prepare the food in their own 
kitchen. 

The girl assigned as hostess is responsible 
for the appearance and running of the house 
at all times. Her other duties include call- 
ing the girls in the morning and locking 
windows and doors and turning off lights at 
night. She orders all food supplies from 
downtown markets the day before the sup- 
plies are needed, goes with the cook each 
morning to the school storeroom for sup- 
plies, serves at meals, arranges flowers in 
rooms, waters the flowers in the yard, re- 
ports irregularities to the instructor-direc- 
tor, and handles any extra duties that arise. 

The cook plans the menus for one week 
before beginning duties, makes out orders 
for supplies a day in advance, prepares all 
food except lunches, washes all cooking 
utensils used and cleans the stove after each 
meal, and handles such emergencies as fail- 
ure of food orders to come on time and the 
arrival of unexpected guests. She is taught 
to save and use left-over food and to prac- 
tice economy in the use of her time and of 
the gas with which the cooking is done. 
The care of the electric refrigerator is her 
responsibility also. Asa final act she hands 
in a written report showing that the meals 
for her week of cooking have not cost more 
than eighteen cents per person per meal, 
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a sum which has never been exceeded and 
which is evidently ample. This eighteen 
cents includes food and operation costs 
(such as electricity, gas, newspaper, tele- 
phones, laundry of household linen), and 
household supplies. The cost of the food 
varies from twelve to fourteen cents per 
person per meal. 

As an aid to economical meals the girls 
maintain their own vegetable garden. They 
also have some Hawaiian fruits growing 
near the cottage, and from the mountains 
they obtain mangoes and guavas for jelly, 
jam, and preserves. The girls also make 
their own ice cream and a variety of dishes 
made possible through the electric refrigera- 
tor, now a common part of the equipment 
of Island homes. The meals prepared by 
the girls are essentially simple, but they are 
attractive, varied, and well balanced. 

To the dishwasher falls the general care 
of the kitchen, including washing dishes, 
mopping the floor, cleaning cupboards, and 
the like. The housekeeper has the care of 
the other rooms in the cottage, except that 
each girl is responsible for the orderliness 
and cleanliness of her own room, which she 
shares with one other. In addition to the 
kitchen, pantry, dining room, living room, 
director’s room and bathroom, baby’s 
room, baby’s laundry room, baby director’s 
room and bathroom adjoining baby’s room, 
there are three student rooms and a bath- 
room. 

The waitress has the care of the dining 
room and its equipment. She sets and 
clears the table, announces meals, and waits 
on the table. On Saturday mornings she 
polishes the silver and dining-room furni- 
ture and cleans the china cupboard. Ar- 
rangement of flowers in the dining room is 
also one of her duties, and the wealth of 
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flowering plants in the Islands allows a 
very attractive variety. 

The girls have made many of the furnish- 
ings of the cottage by applying training 
received during their undergraduate years. 
The art classes give them a basic apprecia- 
tion and understanding that enable them to 
arrange the room decorations harmoniously. 
They have dyed inexpensive materials and 
made them into curtains. They have even 
made more difficult furnishings by apply- 
ing carpentry and weaving technique. 

Something of the old-time Hawaiian 
cookery is recaptured by the girls on their 
outdoor homemade grill, on which they are 
trained to adapt Hawaiian dishes, making 
further use of inexpensive and wholesome 
Island foods. Occasional outdoor suppers 
for their boy friends and for instructors give 
the girls a pleasant opportunity to put into 
practice this skill in the use of the grill. 
In fact, social experiences are among the 
most valuable the girls gain at the practice 
cottage. 

Another especially valuable feature of the 
whole program is the fact that the girls 
learn to live together. More than one 
girl who has gone into the senior cottage 
with anti-social tendencies or a selfish atti- 
tude has come out pleasant tempered and 
socially minded. Equally important is the 
appreciation the girls gain of the value of 
simplicity and economy in making a happy 
home. To be designated as a Kame- 
hameha girl is at once a mark of distinction 
and a recommendation. Kamehameha 
does not call itself a modernistic school, a 
progressive school, or any special kind of a 
school; but Kamehameha does follow a 
course designed to prepare the student to 
live in an actual modern home and to live 
there happily. 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN 


ETHEL B. RUTTER 


Saskatchewan is a young province, es- 
tablished in 1905. It is essentially rural, 
and the growth of the rural areas has been 
followed by the development of urban com- 
munities. It is predominantly a wheat- 
growing province, whose interests lie in 
wheat raising and wheat milling, livestock 
production, and dairy farming. Its popu- 
lation is about 1,000,000. 

Its concern for higher education is shown 
by the fact that it speedily spent for its 
first university buildings $1,500,000, using 
in their construction the native grey lime- 
stone. 

From Wisconsin we adopted the idea of 
having the College of Agriculture an inti- 
mate part of the state department of agri- 
culture, working as a unit with the latter. 

The University halls opened to the youth 
of the province in 1909. Provision was 
then made for colleges of arts and agricul- 
ture, and household science was definitely 
planned for. Today seven other faculties 
are well established and the School of 
Household Science, which had its begin- 
ning in 1916, is nearing the close of its 
first twenty years of history. Mrs. Ethel 
B. Rutter, one of the pioneer teachers at 
Macdonald College (McGill), introduced 
this work and is now head of the School. 

The early development of this work 
within the University closely parallels the 
growth of household science in the province 
at large. In the same year that the Uni- 
versity was conceived, the subject was 
introduced into various public schools and 
collegiate institutions of the province. 


The first degree course in a home eco- 
nomics subject offered in the University 
was one in foods and nutrition, and was an 
elective toward the arts or science degree. 
The next year a course in dietetics was 
offered. In this way the curriculum grad- 
ually expanded to include textiles and 
clothing, household equipment, house fur- 
nishing, economics of the household, and 
household science education. With the 
development of the courses of instruction 
came increasing enrollment in household 
science classes, and students seeking a 
bachelor’s degree in arts or science were 
able to offer household science as their 
major sequence. 

The regulation passed by the Saskatche- 
wan Department of Health in 1926 that 
all hospitals of sixty beds or over should 
employ the services of a full-time graduate 
dietitian gave a distinct impetus to the 
work and enabled our graduates, following 
a term of internship in hospital dietetics, to 
obtain positions in the hospitals and sani- 
toria of the province. 

Calls began to come in from other prov- 
inces for teachers qualified to undertake 
the work in household science in schools. 
Although we felt that the courses followed 
were sufficient to enable our graduates to 
carry on such work efficiently and that the 
difference between a bachelor of science 
degree with a major in household science 
and a bachelor of household science degree 
might be little more than a distinction in 
nomenclature, yet the claims for a special 
degree became apparent. 

The result was that the University au- 
thorities decided to offer a degree course in 
household science. As a preliminary step, 
a careful study was made of the curricula 
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of the degree courses in the different Cana- 
dian universities, as well as some in the 
United States which have been doing out- 
standing work in home economics. Stu- 
dents were first given opportunity to regis- 
ter for the bachelor of household science 
degree in September 1928. 

The response of the students toward the 
new course has been from the first gratify- 
ing. It is generally conceded that we are 
asking difficult work of our students and 
that the requirements are not easily met. 
However, we do feel confident that those 
who carry the course to its completion will 
feel a real intellectual satisfaction in its 
achievement and that as the years go on 
we shall continue to attract to our ranks 
students of outstanding ability who will go 
far in their work. 

The establishment of the Canadian 
Dietetic Association, which met in its first 
convention this year in Toronto, is another 
indication of growth of interest on the part 
of the provinces in the development of 
applied dietetics. 

Some years ago we enjoyed a visit from 
Lita Bane, then executive secretary of the 
American Home Economics Association. 
Although we are deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of making many personal contacts 
with home economists to the south on 
account of our geographic placement, your 
JouRNAL is an inspiration. To quote the 
Association’s president, Effie I. Raitt, “As 
our horizons have broadened we have 
realized the necessity for going deeper to 
establish our foundations.” 

Plans for extension work for women in 
Saskatchewan originated in 1911, and two 
years later Miss Abigail DeLury was ap- 
pointed director of women’s work. Fol- 
lowing her resignation in 1930, Miss Bertha 
Oxner became director. 

The recent “lean years” in Saskatche- 
wan, when drought and grasshoppers have 
intensified economic difficulties, have made 
fresh demands for home economics exten- 
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sion work in a sparsely settled and exten- 
sive area. Particularly insistent have been 
the needs of girls beyond school age living 
in farm homes. To meet these conditions 
new methods of work have been adopted 
in the province. 

Ten-day courses for rural girls between 
15 and 21 have been held at various small 
towns. The rooms of the town school serve 
as dormitories, classrooms, and living 
quarters. Girls bring their own bedding 
and a selected list of food supplies. In- 
struction in nutrition and food values is 
based on the necessary meal planning and 
preparation. Accounts are kept, and the 
costs of meals per girl are estimated. A 
University demonstrator directs this work 
as well as that in clothing, home manage- 
ment, and child care. Topics under cloth- 
ing are budgets and accessories, such things 
as wool scarves, organdy flowers, crocheted 
collars having been made in different years. 
Gardening, dairying, and poultry lectures 
are given. Local committees secure a 
trained nurse for health talks, a camp 
mother, and a recreation leader. At a 
formal closing, the girls present a program 
based on the work covered. 

For older girls, Farm Girls’ Week held at 
the University in June is designed to give 
training in leadership. Last year’s course 
included rug making, play production as a 
leisure-time activity, canning fruits and 
vegetables, with special lessons on judging 
canned products, poultry products, cream, 
and butter. 

Correspondence lessons in nutrition and 
sewing have enabled local leaders to teach 
these subjects. Demonstration packages 
of made-up sewing models to supplement 
the typed instructions are loaned to group 
leaders. 

In all phases of the work, the willingness 
of local women to accept responsibility and 
the development of hitherto unrealized 
powers have helped to make the work more 
effective. 
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A PLAY SCHOOL FOR THE PRE- 
SCHOOL CHILD 


EVA C. PAULSON 


The play school evolved by sixteen in- 
genious high school seniors who were regis- 
tered in the advanced home economics 
course at Appleton, Minnesota, is an inter- 
esting variation of the nursery school of 
college fame or commercial enterprise. 
The primary aim of this unit for twelfth- 
grade girls was observation of the pre- 
school child’s behavior and personality 
development. Since graduation would 
mean the end of formal education for many 
of these girls, this contact with child psy- 
chology would serve as a special oppor- 
tunity, and for some the only one before 
marriage, to acquaint themselves with 
preschool children. 

At the beginning of the unit as thor- 
ough a bibliography of child psychology as 
the school’s facilities allowed was prepared, 
and no material which dated further back 
than two years was used. Reports and 
discussions served to clarify obscure points, 
and the students contributed pertinent bits 
from their own experiences. 

After discussion a definite goal and defi- 
nite practical procedures for the play school 
were established. Social adjustment for 
the child was the goal of the experiment. 
Definite class periods for the discussion 
of the theory of child development and 
observed behavior problems were inter- 
polated at regular intervals between those 
set aside for observation. 

Some phases of the usual daily program 
of the nursery school were modified to meet 
the special needs of the situation. The 
play-school children were to meet one hour 
daily for at least three weeks. Whether 
the hour was spent inside the school build- 
ing or out of doors depended on weather 
conditions, but dust storms and heavy rain- 
fall were considered the only justification 
for indoor play. Incentives for playing 
out of doors were a sand pile and several 
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swings. No rest period was provided for 
the children because of lack of equipment 
and the shortness of the class period. 
Since the scheduled hour for home eco- 
nomics was the first after lunch, the stu- 
dents served no food. Each senior’s per- 
sonal responsibility was to bring one 
preschool child to school and to return him 
to his own home at the end of the allotted 
time. The total registration was fixed at 
twenty-five. The enthusiasm of the little 
tots and their parents for the proposed 
unit was so great that the enrollment had 
to be limited to boys and girls between the 
ages of three and five. To make the transi- 
tion from home to school easy, it was sug- 
gested that each child bring a favorite toy. 
Occasionally he was encouraged to share 
it with other youngsters. Practically the 
same toys were available to the children 
at all times. 

Of course, the success of the venture de- 
pended largely on the sane attitudes of the 
girls. For instance, in order not to spoil 
the child by assuming an over-solicitous 
attitude, a student would ignore cases of 
slight injury entirely or divert his atten- 
tion. Some children needed guidance in 
learning to play with other children; they 
watched but took no part in their compan- 
ions’ activities. Others needed to develop 
generosity and good sportsmanship; they 
were not inclined to share a treasured 
possession. 

At first the wild dashes of several chil- 
dren into the street might have led one to 
believe that they were afflicted with claus- 
trophobia, and this inclination had to be 
corrected. A small boy cried almost con- 
stantly at first because of excessive shyness, 
but later he deigned a furtive glance at his 
comrades and even went several days with- 
out a tear. One shy girl whose mother 
came with her once or twice tried to go 
home when the mother ceased coming; 
but her attention was diverted, she stayed 
and watched curiously, and sometimes her 
interest in the activity overcame her reti- 
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cence to the extent that she joined with 
the others. 

Paintbrushes, hammers, and swings were 
the most favored play equipment, although 
blocks, hoes, shovels, wagons, steps, and 
similar paraphernalia were always avail- 
able. A full-sized hammer appealed im- 
mensely to most of the boys. The girl who 
possessed a paintbrush considered herself 
fortunate; to wield it for an hour with only 
her imagination as a medium with which to 
work was not only unusual but definitely 
pleasing to the child. Marching with a 
flag, as in a parade, was another source of 
much pleasure to the children but was re- 
garded as a juvenile peculiarity by the 
senior girls, who looked upon it with indul- 
gent amusement. 

Although no instruments have been per- 
fected to measure the gain from these play- 
school activities, certain tendencies were 
obvious. For example, some of the swings 
were too high; but after several mishaps 
this handicap was overcome by the alert 
and active three-year-old Yvonne, who 
showed the others that a short run and 
a jump were all that was necessary to 
mount the swing. 

Such small but certain steps in the ad- 
justment of these youngsters to new situa- 
tions and to fellow playmates so piqued 
the curiosity of the observers that they con- 
sidered extending the project to see whether 
progress would continue or whether a so- 
called plateau in the learning curve had 
been reached. However intriguing the 
thought, it could not be put into practice, 
for the play school which the students had 
organized and directed had served its 
purpose. It had shown the girls that chil- 
dren, if given a fair opportunity, will 
through mere suggestion react in a socially 
favorable manner even at this immature 
and most pliable stage and that this con- 
tributes toward that elusive something 
termed personality. 
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A COURSE IN HOME AND COM- 
MUNITY PROBLEMS 


PHYLLIS HAUCK 


Each individual in the restless world of 
today is confronted by many problems. 
That of social and economic adjustment is 
one which it is increasingly difficult to 
interpret. In an attempt to help the boys 
and girls of junior high school age to cope 
intelligently with this problem which will 
confront them sooner or later, a course in 
home and community problems has been 
developed in the Norwood (Ohio) High 
School. 

History shows that all industry exists 
because of and for the home. Since the 
social structure will change if and when the 
home changes, the home is the unit of 
structure of society. In planning the 
course, “building blocks” representing men- 
tal health, physical health, family rela- 
tionships, family finance, home manage- 
ment, and operation are used as units. 
These blocks parallel actual construction 
units, and case studies develop in connec- 
tion with them. 

The first block, mental health, is pre- 
sented to the incoming class of eighth grade 
pupils; it is introduced by a case, stated 
as the pupil himself might state it: “I 
am entering a new school. How can I 
learn to get along with the pupils who are 
entering this school with me? How can 
I learn to get along with the pupils who are 
already in the school?” The specific ob- 
jectives of this unit are to help the indi- 
vidual to adjust himself to a new environ- 
ment, to create a desire on his part to 
become a better school citizen, to create an 
appreciation of and a desire to practice 
the qualities of character which make and 
keep friendship. Three discussion sub- 
jects are developed in this unit. The 
principal of the high school, the president 
of the student organization, and the junior 
and senior sponsors lead the first discussion 
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group. They consider the problems of 
living together, explain the rules of the 
school, and at an informal tea introduce 
the teachers to the pupils. Officers and 
directors of physical education, art, jour- 
nalism, dramatics, Hi-Y, and Girl Reserves 
direct the discussions of attitudes toward 
extra-curricular activities, toward school- 
work, and toward people. The class mem- 
bers are now ready to lead their own dis- 
cussions of personality traits that are 
desirable. 

Family finance is presented in the second 
case problem: “I am now entering this 
high school. How much money will it cost 
my family to send me to school this year?” 
The aim of this unit is to give the pupil a 
foundation of understanding for the value 
of and the wise use of money, to develop 
an appreciation of saving and spending 
efficiently his part of the family income, to 
recognize his own responsibility toward his 
family in asking for money to spend for 
himself, and to work out a plan of spending 
that will serve as a guide in the future use 
of money. The next case, a problem of 
management, develops out of the discus- 
sion on finance. The pupil asks the ques- 
tion, “How can I manage my time and my 
money to make the most of my personal 
appearance?” The goal here is to develop 
an interest in attractive personal appear- 
ance, to set a standard of orderliness, to 
encourage an appreciation of thrift, and 
to develop ability to plan and manage time 
and money. Time is allowed for talks and 
demonstrations by authorities, as well as 
for field trips. 

As physical health influences personal 
appearance, that block is next taken, in- 
troduced by the questions, “What is the 
relation of food, rest, and recreation to me 
as an eighth grade student? What is the 
relation between my health and the food 
I eat?” These questions and others sug- 
gest many forms of class activity such as 
visits to the school cafeteria, experiments 
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with rats, and “pep talks’ by athletic 
leaders. The discussions of rest and recre- 
ation suggest such a problem as, “If I am 
up late, how do I make up for the hours 
of rest which I have lost?” Over-excit- 
able boys and girls may be developed into 
leaders through recreation projects in the 
athletic associations or the school clubs. 

The block on family relationships is 
introduced by the topic “Living at Home”’ 
and asks, “Am I getting the most out of 
my home?” Four main objectives are 
recognized in this unit: to learn to appre- 
ciate the value of home relations, to learn 
the meaning of give and take, to learn the 
meaning of family loyalties, and to recog- 
nize the import of family unity. 

If a person lives at home he must work 
at home; so the next case is, “Do I do my 
share in making my home a happy, com- 
fortable place in which to live?” This 
introduces another problem of finance, 
“How, when, and where do we buy the 
things which the family needs for food?” 
Questions of production, distribution, and 
consumption are discussed and ethical 
standards for the consumer buyer are 
set up. 

The last building block, that of citizen- 
ship, follows logically. It is introduced by 
the adage, “Not for ourselves alone, but 
for all.” The pupil is guided into asking 
himself the question, “Why should I be 
interested in the neighborhood in which I 
live?” He must be taught what the com- 
munity does in contributing to the comfort 
and well-being of the family, to realize that 
the family owes something to the commu- 
nity, and to know and abide by community 
regulations regarding health and safety. 

Space does not permit a detailed descrip- 
tion of the functional interpretations that 
are used in the outline here briefly de- 
scribed, nor of the appreciations, attitudes, 
ideals, and standards that come up in 
connection with each building block. Suf- 
fice it to say that the course represents the 
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writer’s earnest attempt to meet the needs The afternoon session of the conference 


of the young adolescent. 


GEORGIA HOMEMAKING 
CONFERENCE 


CLARA LEE CONE 


The increasingly close relations between 
the various Georgia groups interested in 
education for homemaking was well ex- 
emplified in the Homemaking Conference 
held at the Georgia State College for 
Women in Milledgeville on March 11. It 
was sponsored jointly by the Georgia Home 
Economics Association and the Georgia 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; and 
college girls, teachers of home economics, 
and homemakers alike were found in the 
groups that enjoyed the talks and round- 
table discussions. The general theme of 
the meeting was “Common Interests of the 
P.-T.A. Member and the Home Economics 
Teacher.” 

Mrs. Bruce Carr Jones, parliamentarian 
of the Georgia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, presided over the morning ses- 
sion, at which Mrs. George E. Calvert of 
Oklahoma City talked on “This Home- 
making Job of Ours.” As president of the 
Oklahoma Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, a former state supervisor of home 
economics, and a successful homemaker, 
she was an ideal speaker for such a con- 
ference. The entire student body was 
present to hear her. She was followed by 
Mary E. Creswell, director of the School 
of Home Economics at the University of 
Georgia, whose topic was “Cooperation 
between the P.-T.A. Member and the 
Home Economics Teacher.” 

The conference adjourned at twelve 
o'clock for a tour of the college campus, 
where the visitors gave special attention to 
the home economics building, the home 
management house, the nursery school, and 
the college tearoom. 


was presided over by the president of the 
Georgia Home Economics Association, 
Clara Hasslock, who is also director of 
home economics at the Georgia State 
College for Women. The main speaker for 
the afternoon was Alice Sowers, specialist 
in parent education, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. As a specialist in 
both home economics and parent education, 
she was well fitted to discuss her subject, 
“Home Economics and Parent Education.” 
After this came two round-table discus- 
sions. The topic of the first was “Safety 
in the Home’’; and the two speakers were 
Rosabel Burch of the department of health 
and physical education at the College, and 
Mrs. J. Elmer Slider, chairman of safety 
for the fifth district division of the Georgia 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. The 
second round-table discussion centered 
about “Home Economics Functioning in a 
School Program”; here the leader was 
Mildred English, principal of the training 
school at the College, and the two speakers 
were Joyce Henderson, supervisor of home 
economics in the Fulton County schools, 
and Clara Lee Cone, supervisor of home 
economics in the Atlanta public schools. 

The conference closed with a dinner 
program in the college tearoom, with Mrs. 
Charles J. Center, president of the Georgia 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, pre- 
siding. “Growing up with Others” was 
the subject chosen by Mrs. Calvert for a 
short talk; and Dr. Guy Wells, president 
of the College, spoke on “The Place of 
Beauty in Our Lives.”” Music was fur- 
nished by members of the music depart- 
ment in the College. 

Those who attended the Homemaking 
Conference felt that a joint meeting of 
this kind was very worth while. Possibly 
the most important outcome was the better 
understanding of problems which are of 
concern to the home economics teacher and 
the homemaker. Although there has 
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always been close co-operation between 
the Georgia Home Economics Association 
and the Georgia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, there will probably be greater 
opportunities for co-operation in the future. 

The Homemaking Conference was fol- 
lowed by a two-day Parent Education 
Conference sponsored by the Georgia Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, with Alice 
Sowers as leader. 


SEEKING A SCIENCE OF SMELL 


VICTOR A. RAPPORT 


The writer is curious to know whether 
or not there is a scientific basis for the 
pleasant-tasting harmonies in food combi- 
nations. Research long ago established 
the wave theories of light and sound, thus 
providing a mathematical explanation of 
harmony in colors and music. Similar 
knowledge of the sense of smell is lacking. 
Psychology tells us that we taste only four 
things: sweet, sour, bitter, and salt, and 
that the remainder of that which we label 
“taste” is in reality the result of our ol- 
factory sense. 

The affinity of such articles of diet as 
ham and eggs, beer and cheese, lamb and 
mint, and flavoring certain foods with 
certain condiments show in long and 
widely established practices. In fact, they 
are so common that they are little thought 
of. A refusal to accept these combinations 
complacently has led me to question 
if there may not be, in one of the sciences, 
a fertile field for investigation. 

Certain combinations of foods are not 
limited to few occurrences but appear com- 
monly among numbers of peoples. The 
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sociologist recognizes two methods by 
which common cultural traits appear in 
separated societies; these are diffusion and 
independent invention. Where there exists 
the ability to demonstrate contact between 
the groups or the travel of a custom 
from group to group, diffusion is usually 
the explanation. But when it can be 
demonstrated that the two groups possess- 
ing a common custom have had no contact, 
and where we feel sure that no travelers 
have brought the trait, the existence of the 
similar culture is credited to independent 
invention. Separated peoples have deter- 
mined that similar or closely similar combi- 
nations of food are pleasant to the taste, 
the separation of the people being geo- 
graphical or social. Thus, independent 
invention appears to have operated in 
bringing about these similarities. 

On the basis of the foregoing, reasonable 
justification seems to exist for the presenta- 
tion of the hypothesis that smells have a 
definite and measurable quality; that, 
because of their properties, certain smells 
“blend” with other smells, while still other 
odors are antagonistic and unpleasant; and 
finally, that a majority of individuals react 
similarly to smells, thereby establishing a 
human norm of reaction to the assumed 
properties as they affect the sense of smell. 

The writer recognizes the danger in- 
volved in arriving at scientific conclusions 
by the road of logic. He is not acquainted 
with the fields of physics, chemistry, or 
physiology—and all that has been said is 
said with the greatest of humility. It is his 
hope that this suggestion may provoke from 
a reader a discussion of techniques for the 
scientific determination of why people re- 
act to smells as they do. 


EDITORIAL 


CONSUMER CO-OPERATIVES 


Newspapers and general magazines, to 
say nothing of economic, sociological, and 
trade journals, are making us all conscious 
of the growing interest in attempts of 
American consumers to co-operate for more 
advantageous buying. Because it deals 
so directly with the returns from family 
expenditures, the movement is of genuine 
concern to home economics. For this 
reason, we are delighted that Professor 
Douglas has been willing to trace its growth 
and social significance for us, as he does in 
the paper on page 431. The Books and 
Periodicals section also includes references 
to significant books and articles on the 
same general subject as is, indeed, the case 
in almost every issue nowadays. 

There is considerable difference of opinion 
as to how far and how fast the movement 
will continue to spread in the United States. 
Some businessmen look on it as a serious 
menace. Others doubt whether it is likely 
to be very dangerous to the retailing system 
in general, though they believe it may serve 
as a check to some of the present wastes, 
especially in goods used by low-income 
groups. James L. Palmer, professor of 
marketing at the University of Chicago, in a 
recent speech questioned whether a suffi- 
cient number of competent executives could 
be found to head a rapidly increasing num- 
ber of co-operatives. Another point raised 
is the difference in the retailing systems 
here and in other countries. In Advertising 
& Selling for June 18, Professor Paul H. 
Nystrom wrote: 


...So far as technical operation is concerned con- 
sumers’ cooperatives offer nothing new. They 
merely constitute another and a different method 


of ownership from that already prevailing in the 
distributive field. Their challenge is to inefficiency, 
out-of-date methods, threats to raise prices and 
restrictions of service....The only reason why 
consumers’ cooperatives ever get started and grow 
is because the present systems of distribution fail 
to give consumers what they want in merchandise, 
in quality, in price, or in services. Consumers’ co- 
operatives have grown much more slowly here than 
in many other countries for the reason that in this 
country we have a number of types of retail organ- 
izations offering a very wide variety of merchandise 
and service....As a consequence the consumer 
secures advantages not available in other countries 
having simpler and less competitive distributing 
systems. This comparison holds true even for 
countries in which consumers’ cooperation domi- 
nates retail trade. Though they have many defects, 
our retail distribution systems, with their freedom 
of initiative and their keen struggle to secure and 
keep customers, give to this country by far the best 
retail system in the world. ... 

As retail distribution is at present carried on, 
consumers’ cooperation on a wide scale is un- 
economic and unnecessary. But it is exceedingly 
important from the standpoint of public interest 
that the principle of consumers’ cooperation be kept 
alive and that the opportunities for consumers’ co- 
operation be left wide open so that if the present 
systems of retail distribution do not give their 
customers the merchandise they want, in the quali- 
ties they desire, at the prices they can afford to pay, 
and with satisfactory services, then consumers 
should be free to organize to obtain what they want. 
This is fundamental. 


In that same issue Oscar Cooley, editor 
of The Cooperative Builder, the official publi- 
cation of the wholesale organization which 
supplies consumer co-operatives, refers to 
two other considerations: 


... The movement is still a mere drop in the indus- 
trial bucket. Retailers, and wholesalers to some 
extent, will feel its squeeze in the next decade or so, 
but the present generation of manufacturers needn’t 
getinasweat. After all, if the profit of the retailer 
and wholesaler is converted into purchasing power 
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in the pockets of the consumer, why should the 
manufacturer worry? . . . 

The cooperative movement advances very slowly 
because the human race advances very slowly. 
Contrary to general belief, cooperation is not a 
method of doing business. Cooperative business is 
merely the manifestation of a social principle, the 
principle that the consumers of a service or product 
shall, either collectively or individually, govern the 
production thereof. This principle is as strange 
to the capitalist world as gunpowder would have 
been to Neanderthal man. Consequently it will 
take a little spell to bring it into effect. 

Cooperation in America has thus far been de- 
veloped largely by farmers; the industrial working 
class is still almost untouched by it. 


A hurdle that consumer co-operatives 
may find across their path is the practical 
inconvenience of purchasing collectively, 
especially in small, new groups which can 
offer only a limited variety of goods. 
Something of missionary zeal is needed 
to keep a member faithful to his co-opera- 
tive, especially if his income allows a certain 
margin of choice and he can afford some 
style and luxury goods. Our American 
tendency to do things each in our own way 
may make this a greater obstacle than it has 
been in countries where people are more 
used to collective enterprises. 

To list such difficulties is not to say that 
they are insuperable, and every fair-minded 
person wishes to consider them before he 
passes final judgment. Even for the ardent 
supporters of a cause, it is far wiser to know 
the arguments against it and to be ready 
with the answers. In the coming months 
the JourNAL hopes through abstracts, 
notes, comments, and perhaps further 
papers to help its readers to follow and 
appraise the development of consumer co- 
operatives. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN CANADA 


Many home economists this side of the 
border have been vaguely aware that their 
field of interest was developing finely in 
the country to the north but have not 
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known how to inform themselves about it. 
Statements like the one sent to the Inter- 
national Congress of Home Economics in 
1934 and summarized by Dr. Gross and 
Miss McAlvay on page 237 of the April 
JouRNAL are obviously inadequate. Miss 
Moxon’s paper in the March issue is ex- 
tremely useful as a brief survey but does 
not claim to be more. The one on page 
454 of this issue fills in the outlines for one 
of the provinces, and the JouRNAL hopes 
that in coming issues the same can be done 
for other parts of the Dominion and per- 
haps for special aspects of the work. 


TRAINING FOR HOUSEHOLD 
OCCUPATIONS 


The JourNAL has often emphasized the 
twofold interest which home economics has 
in attempts to improve the status of house- 
hold service—the skills involved are defi- 
nitely up its alley, and the problems of 
adjustment between the homemaker and 
the family on the one side and the employee 
on the other are distinctly within the scope 
of household administration and family 
relationships. Though the majority of 
American households may not be able to 
afford much paid help there are enough that 
do to make household service the occupa- 
tion claiming the largest number of women 
workers in the country. Because it bears 
so directly on family comfort and good 
human relationships in the home, anything 
that helps to improve this important but 
badly organized type of work is significant 
to home economics. 

Mrs. Woodward’s article on page 439 
describes the most far-reaching American 
attempt yet made in this direction. It is 
particularly encouraging because it takes 
account of the fact that no training courses 
will be of much help unless employers, em- 
ployees, and employment agencies all co- 
operate in setting up and maintaining de- 
cent, reasonable standards for work, living 
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conditions, and pay. The co-operation of 
employers is sometimes the hardest to 
obtain, and home economists who teach 
the principles of home management are in a 
strategic position to show the fallacies and 
prejudices on which the opposition is 
usually based and to point out ways of 
overcoming apparent difficulties in drawing 
up and applying standards. 

The National Board of the Y. W. C. A., 
which reaches both employees and em- 
ployers, has for years been working actively 
to bring the two groups to better mutual 
understanding. Typical of the publica- 
tions which it issues to help in the good work 
is the symposium noted on page 477. 

Now that fewer girls and women can find 
industrial employment, the vocational work 
in the public day schools and adult educa- 
tion programs is giving more attention to 
training for household service, and many 
significant developments are taking place, 
often in connection with emergency educa- 
tion or relief work. 

One interesting and influential one was 
carried out in New York City by Helen 
Livingstone. She is at present supervisor 
of the homemaking division of the adult 
education project under the Board of Edu- 
cation in that city, but she has been actively 
interested in such courses since the days of 
the World War and has had wide and suc- 
cessful experience in trade-school work. 
Realizing the need for careful experimenta- 
tion as a basis for household service courses 
to be conducted on an industrial basis, she 
arranged special work by trained teachers 
and interested students at the Girls’ Service 
League of America and the Harlem 
Y.W.C.A.; and on the basis of the results 
she has drawn up outlines for courses in 
general household service, second-maid 
service, general cook, and child’s nurse, list- 
ing under each the duties of the worker as 
well as the units of work, and supplement- 
ing the whole with brief statements of 
technical information on various points in- 
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cluded in household service and good practi- 
cal suggestions. The resulting monograph 
is entitled Training for Household Service 
Occupations in the American Home and 
may be obtained from the author at 410 
West 24th Street, New York City, for $1.50 
a single copy; an accompanying class prog- 
ress chart is 50 cents. The outlines seem 
to set a new standard for courses of this 
sort, and it is not surprising to learn that 
they are used in many of the W.P.A. proj- 
ects. 

The number of references found in the 
news columns of the JoURNAL to school or 
community projects connected with house- 
hold employment is another sign that more 
attention is being given to this subject of 
household service. The sooner people real- 
ize the real occupational possibilities which 
it might have for girls, the sooner we can 
hope to see conditions improved to accord 
with the respect it deserves. 


A ST. LOUIS STUDY OF HOUSEHOLD 
EMPLOYMENT 


An unusual evidence of general interest 
in the problems of household employment 
is a report which the Community Council 
of St. Louis issued in April 1935 of a study 
of household employment undertaken by a 
joint committee of employers and em- 
ployees, with Dr. Clara Menger of the 
Department of Public Welfare working 
with both groups. The purpose was de- 
fined as “To provide a factual basis for 
developing standards of placement and 
training in household employment.”’ Two 
sets of questionnaires were prepared and 
distributed to selected employers and 
employees, with 98 employer and 153 em- 
ployee replies available for summarizing. 
The questions covered prevailing working 
conditions, including privileges extended 
household employees, hours of employment, 
duties on the job, wages, policies of em- 
ployment and discharge. In addition 
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the individuals of several contrasted groups were 
studied for the conditions of employment when 
specific factors were controlled. The facts that 
were studied were (1) race, (2) age, (3) wages and 
(4) schooling. The conditions of employment of 
white workers were contrasted with those of colored 
workers; those of workers aged 29 years or over 
with those 25 years or under; and those with 7th 
grade or less of education with those with an 8th 
grade or better education. In the differences may 
rest indications for program content in the training 
of workers. 


The Journal regrets that it cannot here 
give its readers more details about this 
significant and probably unique community 
enterprise. It very likely would not be 
safe to apply the St. Louis results to other 
cities, but if more cities would make similar 
studies, we should be considerably nearer 
to the establishment and maintenance of 
decent, reasonable standards for household 
employment. 


THE CLOSE OF CONGRESS 


The fate of several measures supported 
by the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion was decided during the last days of the 
74th Congress. 

Most spectacular was the history of the 
Food and Drug Bill, S.5. Its progress dur- 
ing the earlier weeks of the session was 
reported in editorials in the March and May 
Journats. It had then passed the Senate 
and was undergoing revision in the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. When it was reported out to the 
House on May 22 some of its provisions 
were found to give more, some less, con- 
sumer protection than when it had left 
the Senate. Friends of protection were 
particularly concerned because the control 
of advertising had been placed in the hands 
of the Federal Trade Commission instead 
of the Food and Drug Administration. 
They were convinced that this was a device 
by which some of the interests opposing 
the measure hoped to lessen support and 
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so prevent passage. Representative Ray- 
burn, chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, said on the 
floor of the House that members of the 
Commission were lobbying for the change 
more actively than was proper. On June 
19, the day before Congress adjourned, the 
revised bill was passed by the House, and 
on Saturday morning the joint conference 
committee met to consider differences be- 
tween the Senate and the House versions. 
Senator Copeland refused to allow control 
of advertising to be turned over to the 
Federal Trade Commission, but in the end 
compromised to the extent of placing adver- 
tising that affected health under the Food 
and Drug Administration and that affect- 
ing only “the pocketbook” under the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. The House, how- 
ever, rejected this compromise a few hours 
before Congress adjourned, and the bill 
died with the session. 

Two other bills to which the Association 
had been giving active support suffered a 
similar though less dramatic fate—the 
Wagner-Ellenbogen Housing Bill (see June 
JouRNAL, page 393) and the Neely-Petten- 
gill Bill to prevent the compulsory block 
booking and blind selling of motion picture 
films (see March JourNAL, page 176). 

No one knows what the attitude of the 
next Congress and administration will be 
toward legislation of this kind; but it is 
the general feeling that these three bills 
have won too much public support to be 
entirely dropped. Moreover, the pub- 
lished hearings and other documents which 
have resulted from efforts during the past 
session furnish good ammunition for another 
campaign, and the experience of the last 
two years will point the way to more effec- 
tive strategy. 

At least one measure in which home 
economists are interested has become law, 
the George-Deen Bill, which authorizes 
greatly increased funds for vocational edu- 
cation, including home economics. This 
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act goes into effect July 1, 1937, and, unlike 
the George-Ellzey Act, does not include a 
date at which the funds shall cease. 


THE ASSOCIATED COUNTRY 
WOMEN OF THE WORLD 


So many convention crowds come and go 
through the streets and hotels of Washing- 
ton that their presence is often hardly 
noticed by residents or local newspapers. 
But even the most blasé Washingtonian 
was impressed by the 7,000 or more farm 
women who appeared the first days of 
June. Their unexpected, almost unprec- 
edented numbers, the distances they had 
traveled, the ways they had taken to get 
there, the official attention they received, 
all made “human interest” material, but 
most of all the fact that they were well- 
bred, sensible, intelligent, self-respecting, 
competent, representative American women. 
They quickly won the approval of Wash- 
ington’s shrewd, loquacious taxi drivers. 
In the beginning some of the newspapermen 
were inclined to play up the idea that the 
women were too well dressed and had too 
much savoir-faire for the traditional dirt 
farmer’s wife, but these gentlemen soon 
realized that such remarks only showed 
that they and not the women were behind 
the times. 

Up to within a week of the conference, 
2,000 was thought of as a very liberal esti- 
mate for attendance. Suddenly to make 
arrangements for over three times that 
number was a tremendous job, and it 
could never have been done had not all 
the local helpers let their personal affairs 
ride while they fell to for the emergency. 
How Miss Frysinger survived the deluge 
of heterogeneous decisions which she was 
forced to make, literally at all times of day 
and night, is a mystery to all who saw 
behind the scenes. Some discomforts and 
disappointments were, of course, inevitable, 
but the general impression was that of a 
successful, enthusiastic convention. 


EDITORIAL 


The speeches by Secretaries Hull and 
Wallace, the White House hospitality, the 
generous participation of Mrs. Roosevelt, 
the presence of the foreign delegates, the 
little ceremony at Martha Washington’s 
grave at Mt. Vernon, and the final massing 
of the colors at sunset on the steps between 
the Lincoln Memorial and the Potomac— 
the memory of these will outweigh the 
trouble, time, and money, the crowds and 
the heat of the week. 

Even more significant was the sense of 
solidarity, the opportunity to demonstrate 
to the whole country that rural women are 
conscious of common interests and common 
purpose, and if ever occasion should de- 
mand, the possibility of common action. 
The meetings were too big for good informal 
discussion of special topics as had been 
originally planned; but there was no doubt 
that the women understood the significance 
of such subjects as “The Country Woman 
and the Economic Problem,” “Electricity 
in Rural Life,” “Art in Rural Life,” 
“Health Services in Rural Areas,”’ ““Market- 
ing of Home Products,” “Education for 
Country Life,” “Organizations for Rural 
Young People.” Dr. Carl Taylor’s remark- 
able summary of the findings of the dis- 
cussions, with its combination of hard facts 
and inspiration, made a fitting close to the 
deliberations. 

One of the marvels of the week was the 
persistence of its international character 
despite the overwhelming preponderance of 
American women. The seventy-odd dele- 
gates from twenty-one other countries 
helped accomplish this. Disregarding their 
own preferences, they scattered themselves 
about so that several were on hand to take 
part in each group session. Chosen as 
delegates because of leadership in their 
own organizations, they met the situation 
with skill, ease, and a graciousness that 
charmed the American women. 

Not much was said about peace or the 
prevention of war, but as one listened to a 
representative of the Nazi government and 


one from the Jewish colony in Palestine 
speaking from the same platform and saw 
this received completely as a matter of 
course, or as one watched the personal 
frien dliness between delegates of opposing 
political faiths, one realized that these 
women were actually practicing good will 
among nations. 

Thanks to these signs of common purpose 
and of international good feeling, the week, 
with all its crowds and hurly-burly, left 
one with a renewed confidence in friendli- 
ness as a force in human affairs. 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION 


Friends of child welfare could not help a 
feeling of regret when in August 1935 the 
American Child Health Association volun- 
tarily decided to abandon its charter and 
dissolve the corporation, though this was 
obviously the wise thing for it to do. It 
was organized under its final form in 1923 
but had been functioning under one name 
or another since 1910. For a quarter of a 
century it had been closely associated 
with well-organized, scientifically con- 
trolled, adequately supported pioneer work 
for child welfare, and had been influential 
in many significant undertakings in behalf 
of childhood, notably perhaps in the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. Many important features of 
its program have by now been accepted as 
essential parts of the work of other or- 
ganizations, public and private, but all of 
them will miss its assistance and support. 

It would be pleasant to list for JouRNAL 
readers all the things the American Child 
Health Association has done that have 
helped the home economics program, but 
the list is far too long. We are glad that 
wide circulation was given to the reprint 
of Dr. Philip Van Ingen’s “The Story of 
the American Child Health Association” in 
the issue of the Child Health Bulletin for 
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September—November 1935 because it pro- 
vides an accurate, readable record of the 
origin, growth, accomplishments, and per- 
sonalities of the organization. 

When the Association dissolved, it de- 
cided to transfer copyrights and stock of 
health education materials which it had 
prepared and published to the National 
Education Association; and to transfer its 
research and other scientific assets to the 
American Public Health Association, to- 
gether with copyrights and stock. The 
first of these transfers of course interests all 
who are working with health education, 
and it was a satisfaction to realize that 
Miss Ann Whitney was to go to Washing- 
ton along with the non-human assets. She 
has put herself in touch with the American 
Home Economics Association, which cer- 
tainly shares her hope that the two organi- 
zations may prove mutually helpful. 


THE SEATTLE MEETING 


Editorial comment on the annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Economics 
Association will be made next month. 
The following bare facts are here inserted 
in proof. Registration, 1500. Newly elec- 
ted officers: president, Mrs. Kathryn Van 
Aken Burns, Illinois state home demonstra- 
tion leader; vice-president, Margaret R. 
Sandels, Florida State College for Women. 
Changes in headquarters staff: Mrs. Kath- 
arine McFarland Ansley, a former chairman 
of the department of home economics in 
institution administration, was made execu- 
tive secretary in place of Alice L. Edwards, 
who will be in New York next year; Hazel 
P. Roach, who has been for some time super- 
visor of home economics in GrandRapids, 
Michigan, was appointed field secretary 
to give special attention this year to devel- 
opment of student home economics clubs. 
Place of 1937 meeting, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


RESEARCH 


THE VITAMIN A CONTENT OF THREE VARIETIES OF SQUASH! 
MARGARET CAMMACK SMITH 


University of Arizona, Tucson 


~ EFERENCE to an unpublished 
\ compilation of data on the vita- 
\\Z] min content of foods prepared 
in the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, shows no information concern- 
ing the vitamin A content of some of 
our common varieties of squash. Most 
squashes carry pigment suggestive of their 
value as a source of vitamin A. The hard- 
skinned Hubbard squash (cucurbita max- 
ima), the small, elongated, dark-green 
Zucchini or Italian squash (cucurbita 
pepo), and the small, round, fluted, light- 
green summer squash (cucurbita pepo van 
condervea) were therefore selected for a 
study of their vitamin A content. 

The method used for the measurement of 
the vitamin A values was essentially that 
of Sherman and Munsell (1) as modified 
by the findings of Sherman and Hessler (2) 
and Sherman and Burtis (3). 

The experimental animals were albino 
rats whose mothers had been raised on 
Sherman’s diet ““B’’ composed of 2/3 whole 
wheat, 1/3 whole milk, and salt equal to 
2 per cent of the weight of the wheat. 
They were weaned when 21 days old, the 
age customarily chosen to wean young rats 
to be used for vitamin A tests. It has 
been found that if not weaned until four 
weeks of age they have acquired too large 


1 The author wishes to express appreciation for 
the assistance of the Misses Emily Caldwell, 
Dorothy Bradfield, and Emily Gillan in the conduct 
of these tests. 


a store of vitamin A. At three weeks of 
age the animals weigh from 35 to 52 grams, 
and if they are placed then on the vitamin- 
A-free diet their vitamin A stores become 
exhausted within three or four weeks as 
indicated by cessation of growth and slight 
indication of ophthalmia (eyes which are 
blinky and sensitive to light) between the 
third and fourth weeks on the vitamin-A- 
free diet. 

In the present experiment the animals 
when taken from their mothers were placed 
in individual galvanized iron cages and 
given weighed portions of the foods to be 
tested for vitamin A content three times 
weekly for a test period of eight weeks, in 
addition to the vitamin-A-free basal ration 
and water given ad libitum. The latter 
was composed of starch 66.95 per cent, 
extracted casein 18 per cent, Osborne and 
Mendel’s salt mixture 4 per cent, dried 
brewers yeast 10 per cent, salt 1 per cent, 
irradiated cholesterol 0.05 per cent. This 
was continued until their body reserves of 
vitamin A were exhausted. 

The three varieties of squash tested were 
purchased in the open market. Only the 
edible orange-yellow-colored pulp of the 
Hubbard variety was used; and since it 
was readily eaten raw by the rats, it was 
not cooked. In the Zucchini and summer 
varieties, most of the green pigment is 
located in the skin, which is considered 
edible and is not usually removed when the 
squash is prepared for the table. In sam- 
pling the Zucchini and summer squashes 
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TABLE 1 
Results of feeding graded portions of Hubbard, Zucchini, and summer squash to vitamin A test animals 
AVERAGE AVERAGE 
SQUASH SUPPLE- | IN TEST 
PERIOD PERIOD 
grams grams grams days 
Hubbard, 0.0 27 99.4 | —22.5 25.1 Severe infections typical of vitamin 
raw A deficiency apparent in all 
animals 
0.01 14 95.6 2.0 44 Infection in at least two places 
showed in 11 animals 
0.02 10 109.0 29.5 56* No signs of infection 
0.03 9 106.7 45.2 56* No signs of infection 
0.04 7 100.0 48.7 56* No signs of infection 
0.05 7 95.2 65.7 56* No signs of infection 
0.1 5 92.6 48.2* | 28f No signs of infection 
0.2 2 110.0 65.0* | 28f No signs of infection 
0.5 2 105.5 81.0* | 28t No signs of infection 
Zucchini, 0.0 27 99.4 | —22.5 25.1 Severe infections typical of vitamin 
cooked A deficiency found in all animals 
0.1 3 91.0 | —14.0 47 Severe infections typical of vitamin 
A deficiency found in all animals 
0.2 12 103.0 25.5 56* Eyes became squinty in 5 cases 
0.3 10 109.0 37.3 56* No signs of infection 
0.5 15 90.8 65.5 56* No signs of infection 
0.75 7 93.0 44.8* | 28t No signs of infection 
1.00 9 98.6 77.0* | 28t No signs of infection 
Summer, 0.0 27 99.4 | —22.5 25 Severe infections typical of vitamin 
cooked A deficiency found in all animals 
0.1 2 90.0 | —14.0 42 Severe infections typical of vitamin 
A deficiency found in all animals 
0.2 7 95.0 +1.0 49 Infections in at least one place 
showed by all animals 
0.3 14 105.0 | +18.0 56* Eyes inflamed in 8 cases 
0.4 8 104.0 | +30.1 56* No signs of infection 
0.5 10 102.0 | +52.0 56* No signs of infection 
0.75 6 96.0 | +59.0* | 28t No signs of infection 
1.0 10 98.0 | +70.0*% | 28t No signs of infection 
2.0 2 91.5 | +94.0* | 28t No signs of infection 


* Duration of experiment. 
¢ Animals killed on 28th day. 


care, therefore, was taken to obtain the 
same proportion of skin to pulp as was 
present in the whole squash. 

In preliminary experiments the results 
of feeding the Zucchini and summer 
squashes were quite irregular because a 
large number of the animals refused to eat 
the supplement provided. When the 


squash was not consumed immediately, it 
dried and in many cases fell through the 
meshed bottom and was no longer accessi- 
ble. When the squash was cooked it was 
found that the rats ate their supplements 
greedily and promptly. It became the 
practice, therefore, to boil the squash in a 
very small amount of salted water for about 
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TABLE 2 
Vitamin A content of three varieties of squash 
expressed in terms of Sherman’s units 


GRAMS 

REQUIRED] VITAMIN | VITAMIN | VITAMIN 
VARIETY OF FOR A units | A units | A UNITS 

SQUASH UNIT PER PER PER 
GAIN IN | GRAM OUNCE | POUND 
WEIGHT 

Hubbard....... 0.02 50.0 | 1418 | 22,680 
Zucchini....... 0.20 5.0 142 2,268 
Summer....... 0.33* 3.0 85 1,361 


* Interpolated value. 


five minutes or until it became soft and 
translucent, as is done in the preparation 
of the squash in the home. One week’s 
supply for each rat was prepared in ad- 
vance in this fashion and kept in a sealed 
container in the refrigerator, and equal 
portions were fed three times weekly. 

All of the animals were weighed weekly, 
and their gain or loss in weight and the 
presence or absence of the infections char- 
acteristic of vitamin A deficiency were 
taken as criteria of the amount of vitamin 
A in the food under test. 

The results of feeding graded portions of 
Hubbard squash, Zucchini squash, and 
summer squash to vitamin A test animals 
prepared as described above are sum- 
marized in table 1. An interpretation of 
these results in terms of Sherman’s vita- 
min A units is made in table 2. 

Of the three varieties of squash included 
in this study Hubbard squash is the richest 
in vitamin A. According to the unpub- 
lished compilation made by the Bureau 
of Home Economics, it may be considered 
a very good source of this vitamin, ranking 
in vitamin A value with mature carrots, 
yellow sweet potatoes, fresh apricots, and 
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dried yellow peaches. It is interesting to 
note that these four foods all have a strong 
yellow color and all have been found to 
contain approximately 5,000 vitamin A 
units per 100 grams, an appreciably higher 
concentration of vitamin A than that found 
in a high-grade summer butter. 

The dark-green-skinned Zucchini or 
Italian squash contains only one-tenth as 
much vitamin A per unit of weight as 
Hubbard squash; it is about half as rich 
in vitamin A as green string beans or fresh 
green peas; and has approximately the same 
vitamin A content when expressed on the 
same weight basis as avocados, asparagus, 
cantaloupe, and dried yellow corn. 

On the other hand, the light-green- 
skinned summer squash with a measured 
vitamin A content of 300 units per 100 
grams compares closely in vitamin A con- 
tent with Brussels sprouts, artichokes, 
green olives, bananas, and whole milk. 

Summary and conclusions. The vitamin 
A content of three varieties of squash has 
been measured following the quantitative 
procedure of bio-assay developed by Sher- 
man, et al. The values obtained were 50, 
5, and 3 vitamin A units per gram of raw 
Hubbard squash, cooked Zucchini squash, 
and cooked summer squash, respectively. 
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of this vitamin. 


PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS 


This study shows that Hubbard squash is a very good source of vitamin A, like other yellow 
vegetables and fruits, such as ripe carrots, sweet potatoes, peaches, and fresh apricots. The 
dark-green Italian or Zucchini squash and the light-green summer squash are much poorer sources 
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RELATIVE VITAMIN C CONTENT OF ORANGE AND TOMATO JUICES 
DETERMINED CHEMICALLY AND BIOLOGICALLY 


ESTHER PETERSON DANIEL, MARY H. KENNEDY, AND HAZEL E. MUNSELL 
Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


PRANGE and tomato juices have 
/ ¥ been outstanding foods recom- 
f| mended for their antiscorbutic 
Se properties. There has never 
been any very definite indication as to 
their relative vitamin C potency, and usu- 
ally equal amounts of the two have been 
recommended interchangeably. During a 
recent compilation of data on the vitamin 
content of foods, it was found that in gen- 
eral tomato juice appeared to contain less 
vitamin C than orange juice. 

The present study was undertaken to 
determine the relative vitamin C (ascorbic 
acid) values of orange and tomato juices, 
both by the biological and chemical meth- 
ods, under identical experimental condi- 
tions. In addition, some very preliminary 
experiments were carried out to determine 
the vitamin C content of juices allowed to 
stand for various periods before using. 

Experimental procedure. Juices from the 
following samples of fruit were tested in 
these experiments: navel and Valencia 
oranges from California, Valencia and pine- 
apple oranges from Florida, fresh tomatoes 
purchased on the Washington (D. C.) 
market, and a commercial “Grade C” 
brand of canned tomatoes packed in New 
York State. Except for the canned toma- 
toes, which were purchased at one time and 
from the same lot, fresh samples of the 
different fruits were obtained each week. 

The samples in every case were prepared 
in exactly the same manner for both the 
chemical and the feeding tests. The 
oranges (at least six) were hand-reamed 
and the juice and pulp shaken lightly in 
a wire strainer containing 8 holes to the 
inch to remove the pulp. The whole fresh 


tomatoes were ground finely through the 
meat grinder and subsequently mashed 
through a wire strainer (containing 18 
holes to the inch) with a wooden spoon 
until nothing but seeds and skins remained. 
The canned tomatoes were sieved directly 
without grinding. 

The biological method used was that of 
Sherman, La Mer, and Campbell (1). 
This consists of feeding guinea pigs, main- 
tained on a vitamin-C-free diet, supple- 
ments of the test material during a 90-day 
test period. The results of the biologi- 
cal tests were analyzed by individuals to 
whom the findings of the chemical tests 
were unknown. In this way any biased 
judgments were ruled out. As usual with 
feeding experiments involving guinea pigs, 
however, it was difficult to estimate the 
exact minimum protective dose in some 
cases. 

The chemical tests were carried out once 
a week on a representative sample of fruit 
which was being fed to the guinea pigs 
during that period. The juice from at 
least six of the oranges or tomatoes from 
each lot was thoroughly mixed, and two 
samples of the respective mixtures were 
taken for testing. Three titrations were 
made on each of these two samples, making 
a total of six tests carried through on each 
weekly supply of fruit. The method was 
essentially that outlined by Bessey and 
King (2). Ten cc. of juice was placed in 
a 50 cc. centrifuge tube, 25 cc. of hot 8 
per cent acetic acid was added and the 
mixture was centrifuged for five minutes. 
After decanting into a 100 cc. volumetric 
flask, 10 cc. more of the hot 8 per cent 
acetic acid was added to the residue and the 
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sides of the tube were washed with distilled 
water; then the whole was centrifuged for 
three minutes and the supernatant liquid 
decanted. The process was again re- 
peated; this time the mixture was centri- 
fuged for two instead of three minutes. 
The combined extracts were made up to 
100 cc., and a 10 cc. aliquot was titrated 
rapidly with 2,6-dichlorophenolindophenol 
solution containing 100 mg. of the dye per 
500 cc. The 2,6-dichlorophenolindophenol 
used was prepared in this laboratory ac- 
cording to the method of Bessey and King. 
The solution was made up fresh each day 
and standardized against a commercial 
preparation of ascorbic acid which was 
standardized against the International 
Standard. 

Results. A summary of the findings by 
the biological method is given in table 1. 
No clear-cut differences between the differ- 
ent varieties of oranges were brought out. 
In terms of Sherman units, the vitamin C 
content ranged from approximately 50 
to about 100 units per 100 cc. of orange 
juice. The feeding tests did show, how- 
ever, that tomato juice is a poorer source 
of vitamin C than orange juice. The 
juice from the particular fresh tomatoes 
tested contained less than 33 Sherman 
units per 100 cc. The canned tomatoes 
used in this study showed a slightly higher 
vitamin C content. It should be noted, 
however, that the fresh and canned sam- 
ples had no relation to one another, either 
in variety or section of the country in 
which they were grown. 

Chemical tests, results of which are sum- 
marized in table 2, showed that the navel 
oranges from California possessed the 
greatest quantity of ascorbic acid (vitamin 
C) per cubic centimeter of juice, an aver- 
age of 0.58 mg. Next in order were the 
pineapple oranges and Valencias from 
Florida, and last the Valencias from Cali- 
fornia, containing an average of 0.51, 
0.45, and 0.40 mg. of ascorbic acid per 
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cubic centimeter respectively. Very close 
checks were obtained from different tests 
on the same sample, but as may be seen 
from table 2, there was a considerable 
range of values for the same variety over 
the period in which it was studied. 

During the course of the experiments, 
the relative amounts of juice from oranges 
of different varieties but of the same size 
were determined. It was observed that 
for oranges of equal size, the navel oranges 
contained much less juice per orange than 
the other varieties. Thus, although the 
juice from the navel orange had the highest 
concentration of vitamin C, the total 
amount of vitamin C per orange was no 
greater and in some cases was less than 
that found in oranges of the same size of 
other varieties. 

The fresh tomato samples averaged 
0.18 mg. of ascorbic acid per cubic centi- 
meter of juice, while the canned product 
tested 0.21 mg. per cubic centimeter. In- 
cluded among the samples tested chem- 
ically is a commercial sample of canned 
tomato which was called to our attention 
because of the exceptionally poor quality 
of taste always found in this particular 
brand. It is interesting to note that its 
ascorbic acid content was only 0.12 mg. 
per cubic centimeter, a value considerably 
below that of any other sample tested. 
Fellers, Clague, and Isham (3) in their 
study on tomatoes also noted a correlation 
between pleasing taste and ascorbic acid 
content. 

From a study of the data obtained in 
these tests it appears that tomato juice 
contains no more than one-third to one- 
half the ascorbic acid found in oranges. 

In order more closely to compare the 
results of the biological with those of the 
chemical tests, the theoretical minimum 
protective doses of the different juices were 
calculated from their ascorbic acid content. 
In table 3 are given comparisons between 
the calculated and experimentally deter- 
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TABLE 1 
Results of biological tests on the relative vitamin C content of orange and tomato juices 
< N 
8 E | &e SYMPTOMS OP SCURVY 
af 23 > 
$ a z > 
z | < Zie/z/a >| < 5 
ce. days | grams ee. Sherman units 
Oranges (Cali- | 0.5 | 4 65 320 2 13 4.7| Between 1.5 Between 50 
fornia navel) 1.0; 5 318 | 4 1 5.2} and 2.0 and 67 
1.5 | 6 301 4.8 
2.0] 6 308 | 4] 2 3.2 
2.3515 242 }2/1/1 1 3.5 
Oranges (Cali- | 0.5 | 4 133 11.9 
fornia Valen- | 1.0} 7 292 |7 2.2 
cia) 1.5| 7 320 | 7 1.8} About 1.0 About 100 
2.0} 6 323 | 6 1.5 
8 273 | 5 1.8 
Oranges (Florida | 1.0} 1 49 1 2.0 
Valencia) 2.0] 1 51 1 4.0} Between 1.0 Between 50 
2.35.44 163 1 2.0} and 2.0 and 100 
Oranges (Florida | 0.5 | 3 52 ann 353 1 | 9.0 
pineapple) 1.0; 5 198 2;1/1 1| 6.9 
1.5] 8 283 | 1 4.9) Between 1.5 Between 50 
7 1314 4.4) and 2.0 and 67 
2.5| 8 331 | 7] 1 4.5 
4 228 | 3) 1 4.0 
Tomatoes,fresh, | 1.0 | 4 48 1} 1] 2 /12.7 
D. C. market | 1.5] 5 147 | 2 3 6.8} Slightly more | Slightly less 
2.0] 5 315 | 4 1 4.3) than3 than 33 
23:3 3 273 | 4 1 4.5 
3.0| 5 252 | 4 1 5.8 
Tomatoes, 9 |42,85| 66 |12.9 
canned, eae 146 3 4 8.5 
“Grade C,” 2.0| 7 25 ae Zi 211 7.6} About 3 About 33 
N. Y. State 7 77 202 6.0 
3.0] 5 228 | 5 3.6 
None (controls) | 0.0 | 15 37* 3 | 2 |10 |16.3 
* Average survival time. 


mined minimum protective doses. In gen- 
eral, these are of the same relative magni- 
tude, although it is impossible to detect 
biologically the fine differences between 


samples which show up readily by the 
chemical method. 

Some additional experiments were carried 
out with reference to the practice in many 
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homes of preparing orange juice in the 
evening for breakfast the following morn- 
ing. Tomato juice also is often allowed to 
stand before using. To determine the 
effect of this treatment, samples of the 
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which had been kept 3 to 4 days contained 
about 40 per cent less ascorbic acid than 
the fresh sample. 

Summary. Biological and chemical tests 
have been carried out to show the relative 


TABLE 2 
Summary of chemical tests on the ascorbic acid content of orange and tomato juice 
"aan ASCORBIC ACID (VITAMIN C) 
oneusnine, 6 Tests PERIOD DURING aca TESTS WERE CONTENT PER CC, 
SAMPLE) Highest | Lowest | Average 
mg. me. mg. 
Oranges—California navel 15 Dec. 27, ’35—Apr. 10, ’36 0.68 | 0.50 | 0.58 
Oranges—California Valencia 18 Aug. 9, ’35-Dec. 6, ’35 0.55 | 0.33 | 0.40 
Oranges—Florida Valencia 7 Mar. 13, ’36-Apr. 24, ’36 0.53 | 0.38 | 0.45 
Oranges—Florida pineapple 9 Jan. 9, ’36-Mar. 20, ’36 0.61 | 0.38 | 0.51 
Tomatoes—Fresh, D. C. market 13 Aug. 23, ’35-Nov. 22, ’35 0.24 | 0.13 | 0.18 
Tomatoes—Canned, western N. Y. 0.25 | 0.15 | 0.21 
State, “Grade C” 11 Sept. 20, ’°35-Nov. 29, ’35 

Tomatoes—Canned* 1 0.12 


* Miscellaneous sample, not tested biologically. 


TABLE 3 
Comparison of the daily protective doses of orange and tomato juices determined biologically and the protective 
dose calculated from the ascorbic acid content of the samples (assuming 0.5 mg. of ascorbic acid 
to be the minimum protective dose) 


MINIMUM PROTECTIVE DOSE CAL- 
TED FROM R 
Range Average 

a. a. ce, 
Oranges—California navel Between 1.5 and 2.0 0.74-1.0 0.86 
Oranges—California Valencia About 1.0 0.9 -1.5 1.25 
Oranges—Florida Valencia Between 1.0 and 2.0 0.94-1.3 1.1 
Oranges—Florida pineapple Between 1.5 and 2.0 0.82-1.3 0.98 
Tomatoes, fresh, D. C. market Slightly more than 3 2.1 -3.8 2.8 
Tomatoes, canned, “Grade C,” N. Y. State About 3 2.0 -3.3 2.4 


juices were allowed to stand for various vitamin C potency of orange and tomato 


periods in an electric refrigerator in covered 
containers. The chemical method was 
used for determining ascorbic acid. The 
orange juice which had stood about six 
hours lost approximately 10 per cent of 
its ascorbic acid (vitamin C). Tomato 
juice which had stood for only an hour 
lost approximately 3 per cent, while that 


juices. The juice from the 4 varieties of 
oranges which were tested was on the aver- 
age approximately two to three times richer 
in vitamin C than the juice from either the 
fresh or canned tomato samples. 

The biological method showed no signifi- 
cant differences in the vitamin C potency 
of the juices from the different varieties of 
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oranges. As a result of the chemical tests, 
navel oranges were observed to contain 
the highest concentration of ascorbic acid 
(vitamin C). Other varieties, however, 
measuring the same size as the navel 
oranges, contained more juice and conse- 
quently, orange for orange, furnished as 
much or more vitamin C. 

Both tomato and orange juices lost some 
of their antiscorbutic potency upon stand- 
ing in a covered container in the refrigera- 
tor. The time of standing appears to 
determine the extent of this loss. 


Canned tomatoes contain sufficient 
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amounts of ascorbic acid to be considered 
a significant source of this vitamin. 
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evening for breakfast should not be practiced. 


PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS 
Orange and tomato juices are widely recommended as a source of the scurvy-preventing 
vitamin C, but not much is usually said about their relative value for this purpose. This study 
shows that to obtain the same amount of vitamin C a person must consume at least twice and 
in most cases nearly three times as much tomato juice as orange juice. 
scurvy-preventing power on standing, the common household routine of preparing juice in the 


Since juices lose their 
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Family Behavior: A Study of Human Relations. 
By Bess V. CuNNINGHAM. Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1936, 471 pp., 
$2.75. 

This text, intended for use in college courses 
on the family, is unique in combining success- 
fully the influence of the social setting upon 
the personal habits, social attitudes, and beliefs 
of families with the more usual consideration 
of the significance of family life in the personal 
adjustments of family members. 

The first of the four parts of the book dis- 
cusses why and how to study family behavior. 
It is Part II, “The Social Setting,” which 
makes a new approach to the consideration of 
family behavior. Here are described the 
adjustments which families in the modern 
community are called upon to make because of 
differences in racial and national origin and in 
religion; because of variations in intelligence, 
political loyalties, moral codes, social beliefs, 
and socio-economic status. Consideration is 
given also to the influence on neighborhoods of 
such high-pressure agencies as the press, radio, 
and motion picture films and of the changing 
philosophy and practices of the present-day 
school and church. 

In Part III the traditional family problems of 
working and sharing income, adapting to lei- 
sure, and adjusting to the community are 
considered from the point of view of the inter- 
dependence of families as well as the personal 
adjustments of family members. 

Although the mental hygiene aspects of 
family behavior are stressed throughout, special 
attention is given to them in Part IV, which 
considers the nurture of personalities, both 
adult and child, within the family group. 
This section should help young people to face 
the necessity for learning how to get along 
with themselves as well as with others, to 
accept their own responsibility in the business 


of growing up, and to have greater insight into 
the satisfactions and dissatisfactions of mar- 
riage and parenthood. In the final chapter, 
“Families of Tomorrow,” Dr. Cunningham 
discusses education for marriage and family 
adjustment as a lifetime job, beginning before 
birth and continuing throughout life. She 
says: “If we think of education for family 
adjustments in terms of habits to be acquired, 
interests to be developed, beliefs to be fostered, 
and standards of conduct to be defined, we can 
readily see why it is that this phase of education 
must begin in childhood.” 

This reviewer finds in an otherwise satisfac- 
tory book one detail which in her opinion is 
undesirable; that is the excessive use of itali- 
cized words. They seem to say too plainly, 
“These are the things to which you must 
attend” and to discount somewhat the in- 
telligence of the reader. 

One of the most valuable parts of the book 
to student and teacher alike consists of the 
suggestions for further study and discussion 
which follow each chapter. Questions are 
raised for which we have not yet found ade- 
quate solutions, but if young people are to live 
in a real world they need help in facing such 
questions before they leave school.—Lrmo 
Dennis Rockwoop, New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca. 


Bostad och  Hushallsorganisation: Staden, 
Landet [House and Housekeeping: Town, 
Country}. By I. WAERN BuccE and Kjer- 
STIN G6RANSSON-LJUNGMAN. Stockholm: 
Kooperativa férbundets bokférlag, 1936, 
198 pp., $1.50. [Obtainable from Albert 
Bonnier Publishing House, New York City]. 
The book is based on systematic studies of 

several types of households, classified not only 

according to income but also according to size 
and social status of the family and occupation 
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of husband and wife. The authors, two women 
architects, have worked out four main typesof 
kitchens and other workrooms to fit the various 
classes of households studied. 

Their findings do not support the hope that 
centralized kitchens may offer a solution for the 
family in which the wife is gainfully employed; 
in Stockholm the prices for such services were 
too high for most families. Nor does the A B C 
of good kitchens lie in stainless steel worktables, 
electric refrigerators, and the latest model 
cookstove but rather in fresh air, light, and 
adequate working space. These are likely to 
be lacking in modern apartment kitchens which, 
therefore, may be very inconvenient despite 
costly equipment. 

Studies of rural households made with the 
co-operation of home economics teachers show 
that farm women are seriously hampered in 
their productive activities when modern con- 
veniences are lacking, drudgery often taking 
time otherwise available for economically val- 
uable tasks. Home breadmaking, for example, 
is often given up, although it is a highly profit- 
able occupation for those who must sell their 
grain at wholesale and buy bread at retail 
prices. 

The book is written in a lively style and is 
made still more readable by numerous photo- 
graphs, charts, diagrams, and _ tables.— 
C. New York University. 


Koket: Férslag till Systematisering [The Kitchen: 
Plans for Standardization]. By the Com- 
MITTEE FOR STANDARDIZATION OF BUILDING 
MATERIALS. Stockholm: Spektrum  Fér- 
lagsaktiebolag Arkitektur och Samhille, 
1934, 159 pp., 10 kr. plus 40 dre postage 
[$2.70]. 

A book like Kéket makes one realize to what 
an extent modern technology has invaded the 
kitchens of all civilized countries, with the result 
that they are fast becoming more like than 
unlike. An American woman, used to a modern 
kitchen, would feel at home in the workrooms 
here illustrated. The plans reflect the high 
standard of living in Sweden, scarcely dupli- 
cated by any other European country; much of 
the equipment recommended is of a substantial 
and expensive type, for example, sinks and 
worktables made of stainless steel. This is in 
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contrast to Germany, where the trend is more 
toward careful organization of housework and 
skillful use of inexpensive devices. 

The standardization of household work has 
been thoroughly studied by the members of the 
committee which assembled the information 
here discussed and which was appointed in 1919 
by the Swedish Industrial League and the 
Swedish Technological Association. The re- 
sults of experience with model kitchens planned 
and exhibited by the committee are also incor- 
porated. Excellent illustrations are an aid to 
those who have not mastered Swedish. The 
book has already exercised a far-reaching in- 
fluence on home building in the Scandinavian 
countries, as the reviewer has had opportunity 
to observe during recent visits MATHILDE C. 
Haver, New York University. 


Swedish Cooperative Wholesale Society’s Archi- 
tects’ Office, 1925-1935. Stockholm: Ko- 
operativa férbundets bokférlag, 1935, 148 
pp., $2.50. [Obtainable from Albert Bon- 
nier Publishing House, New York City]. 

A telling presentation of one phase of the 
Swedish co-operative movement. A few pages 
of text about the organization of the societies 
introduce the excellent pictures and diagrams 
which occupy over a hundred large pages and 
which include stores, factories, restaurants, 
dwellings, and a few house furnishings. 


Sweden: The Middle Way. By Marquis W. 
Cuitps. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1936, 171 pp., $2.50. 

Those who protest against the assumption 
that America faces a choice between collectiv- 
ism and individualism will take comfort in this 
account of the way in which the largest of the 
Scandinavian countries has used co-operation, 
state ownership, and state control of monopolies 
to solve its economic problems, to insure a 
decent standard of living for its people, and to 
preserve the essential features of a democracy. 


Consumer Cooperation in America. By BEr- 
TRAM B. FowLer. New York: The Van- 
guard Press, 1936, 305 pp., $2. 

Taking the position that “a peaceful revolu- 
tion is going forward in America today... 
which has already enrolled two million Ameri- 
can families’ and which “is based on ideas as 
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American as the Constitution upon which the 
government of the nation rests,” and holding 
that “‘the growth of consumer co-operation is 
the phenomenon, as yet unrecognized, of the 
depression,’ the author describes the growth 
and successful operation of co-operatives and 
the wide variety of commodities and services 
that they distribute. Also included are in- 
formation about organizing a co-operative and 
data on the growth of several established co- 
operatives. 


Fair and Clear in the Home. A Symposium on 
Household Employment. Edited by Dorotuy 
P. Wetts and Carot Brspa. New York: 
The Womans Press, 1936, 79 pp., $1. 
Different phases of the problem of making 

household employment satisfactory to both 

- employer and employee simply and clearly dis- 

cussed by well-informed women active in the 

subcommittee on household employment of the 

National Board of the Y.W.C.A. 


The Science and Art of Homemaking. By Mary 
WINIFRED CAULEY. New York: American 
Book Company, 1936, 344 pp., $0.68. 
Though the selection, preparation, and serv- 

ing of food occupy three-quarters of this book 

by the director of household science and arts 
in the Boston public schools, the importance of 

“worthy and comfortable home membership” 

is emphasized throughout. It is bound in 

paper, with perforations for use in a ring binder 
and recipes easily detachable. 


Solving Personal Problems. By HARRISON 
Sacket and Grace Loucks 
Exuiotr. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1936, 321 pp., $2. 

Women after Forty. By Grace Loucks 
E.uiotr. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1936, 213 pp., $1.25. 

Solving Personal Problems is described in the 
subtitle as “‘a counseling manual” and “dis- 
cusses the kind of personal counseling which 
should be an integral part of the responsibility 
of a teacher, minister, dean, association secre- 
tary, or parent.” Harrison Sacket Elliott is 
director of the department of religious educa- 
tion and theology at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, and Grace Loucks Elliott, his wife and 
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co-author, has written several other books on 
personality development and guidance. 

Women after Forty is the latest of these. It 
takes up physical and psychological changes of 
woman’s middle life and the relation of its 
specific sexual, psychological, and religious 
problems to satisfactory adjustment for the 
remaining years. 


Towa Tests for Young Children. By Eva A. 
Frttmore. Iowa City: The University of 
Iowa, 1936, 58 pp., $0.75 paper bound, $1 
cloth bound. 

“An analysis of material collected during a 
twelve-year period in an effort to establish a 
scale of tests for the measurement of the mental 
development of children from birth to three 
years of age.’”’ Tests presented are suitable for 
the age range four months to two years. Com- 
plete directions for assembling materials and 
scoring the items are included. 


The Normal Diet and Healthful Living. By 
W. D. Sansum, R. A. Hare, and RvutH 
Bowpven. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1936, 243 pp., $2. 

Based on the informal talks that Dr. Sansum 
has given to patients at his Santa Barbara 
clinic this book brings together in clear, read- 
able form the facts which the ordinary person 
should know about foods, diet, and digestion. 
Among the more unusual sections are perhaps 
the chapters on allergy and the development 
and care of teeth, and that called “A survey of 
methods of treatment.” 


The Balanced Diet. By LOGAN CLENDENING. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Inc., 1936, 207 pp., $1.50. 

Another popularization of scientific data by 

a physician, teacher, and writer whose books 

and syndicated articles appeal to laymen by 

their readable quality and common sense and 
enjoy the approval of many medical men. 


The Nature Library. (Seven separate volumes: 
Animals, Birds, Butterflies, Garden Flowers, 
Wild Flowers, Trees, Nature’s Program). 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran 
& Company, Inc., 1926. [Now distributed 
by the Book House for Children, 360 North 
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Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, at 

$14.75 a set]. 

This series with its simple but accurate text 
and delightful colored illustrations was origi- 
nally sold at a much higher price. The many 
children and friends of children who then 
looked at it longingly will be glad to hear that 
it can now be bought at half the original price 
and that the useful supplementary volume 
Nature’s Program, which tells what to watch for 
each month, is now included free. 


Art Education Today, 1936. Sponsored by 
MEMBERS OF THE FINE ArTS STAFF OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, Columbia University. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1936, 118 pp., 
$1.15. 

This issue of a well-known “annual devoted 
to the problems of art education” includes 
fifteen articles besides a group of short ones on 
the work in five schools. Topics and authors 
of special interest to home economics are per- 
haps “Art Education for Parents,” Lester 
Dix, “City Planning as a School Project,” 
Ethelyn Henderson, “An Approach to the 
Problem of Costume and Personality,” Belle 
Northrup. 


Flower Arrangement. By F. F. RocKweEtt and 
EstHer C. Grayson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1936, 137 pp., $3. 
The principles of design in the arrangement 

of flowers sensibly discussed with recognition 
of various theories and with many practical 
suggestions as to containers, methods of cutting 
and care, the use of hot-house, garden, and wild 
flowers, and the choice of kinds and arrange- 
ments for different places and occasions. 


Laundrywork in Schools. By E. HENNEY and 
J. D. Byetr. London: J. M. Dent and 
Sons, Ltd., 1936, 87 pp., 1s. 

This handbook by two staff lecturers at the 
Gloucestershire Training College of Domestic 
Science emphasizes the quick laundering of 
modern fabrics, gives the correct use of soaps, 
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washing powders, and stain removers, discusses 
apparatus now available in England, and sug- 
gests simple experimental work with the various 
textile fibers. 


The Economic Ability of the States to Finance 
Public Schools. By Lestre L. Cutsm. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1936, 169 pp., 
$1.85. 

“This monograph is a study of the economic 
ability of the states to finance public schools 
under a system of state and local taxation based 
on the Model Tax Plan.” 


How to Run a Bassoon Factory or Business 
Explained. By Mark Spape. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1936, 118 pp., 
$1.25. 

A breezy English take-off of the usual busi- 
ness “pep” books with not a few whiffs of real 
satire and considerable common sense. 


Feeling Better? By CoRNELIA R. TROWBRIDGE. 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 1936, 250 
pp., $2. 

In this book “for days of convalescence” 
amusements and occupations of all sorts are 
described for the benefit of convalescents, 
with due regard for their limitations and vagar- 
ies. The suggestions range from things to do 
with string to word games, mathematical 
puzzles, soap carving, leatherwork, and window 
gardening. 


Directory of Members of the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, 1936. Edited by 
Jessica H. BARR. American Association of 
Social Workers, 122 East 22nd Street, New 
York City, 241 pp., $5. 

Besides the useful alphabetical and geograph- 
ical lists that make up the bulk of this volume, 
it also includes brief statements of the Asso- 
ciation’s organization and program, member- 
ship requirements, and provisions for pro- 
fessional education and placement. 
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ABSTRACTS 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 
Contributed by the Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota 


Functional psychoses in children, L. A. Lurie, 
E. B. Lierz, and J. HertzMan. Am. J. 
Psychiat. 92, No. 5 (March 1936) pp. 1169- 
1184. 

Of the first 1,000 cases of problem children 
studied at the Child Guidance Home, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 2 per cent were diagnosed as psy- 
chotic. Of these 20 children, between the ages 
of 5 and 17 years, 13 were diagnosed as schizo- 
phrenic. In these cases the onset was acute. 
The mothers of this group showed emotional 
instability. Six children were classified as psy- 
chopathic personality with psychosis. In three 
of these cases delinquency was the reason for 
admission. The onset wasslow. The mothers 
showed the presence of constitutional infe- 
riority. In all cases there was failure of normal 
social, emotional, and intellectual development. 

The authors hold that the occurrence of an 
abnormal trend in the child’s intellectual, so- 
cial, and emotional development, without an 
apparent organic basis, may point to psychosis 
later in life. Also, that more research may 
show that the incidence of mental disease 
among children is larger than supposed. 


Children’s fears, E.B. Hotmes. Child Develop- 
ment 7, No. 1 (March 1936) pp. 6-30. 
This investigation was aimed to test the ade- 

quacy of a method of overcoming fear of a high 

place and a dark room under experimental con- 
ditions. The method consisted of directing and 
aiding the child to learn ways of coping with 
the fear situation, the child being an active 
participant in the procedure. Verbal reassur- 
ance, gradual familiarization with the fear situ- 
ation, and a pleasant conclusion to each per- 

formance were included. It was tried on 20 

children between 39 and 54 months old. Two 

showed fear of a high place, and 14 showed 

definite fear of a dark room. The fears of 14 

of the 16 children were overcome in the experi- 

mental situation. No evidence was available 
to indicate whether or not the fears would be 
eliminated in other similar situations. The 

child’s pleasure in his ability to accomplish a 

feat which he couldn’t before and his desire to 


overcome the fear seemed to aid any attempt to 
eliminate fear. When these were absent the 
problem was much more difficult. 


Experiments in the measurement of attitudes 
toward children, R. M. Srocpm. Child 
Development 7, No. 1 (March 1936) pp. 31-36. 
A brief review of about 25 investigations 

which have attempted to measure the attitudes 
of adults toward children by means of some test 
or questionnaire brings out the following points: 
Parents and teachers are conservative in their 
attitudes toward children; they approve of be- 
havior which makes for smooth running of the 
home or school but show little regard for whole- 
some personality development of the child. 
Psychologists approve of extrovert, social ad- 
justment and consider withdrawing reactions 
as undesirable. Parents endorse strict control, 
while psychologists stress freedom from com- 
pulsions. Parents are inconsistent in certain 
attitudes. The results of certain studies sug- 
gest that unwholesome parental attitudes are 
associated with religious, social, and economic 
conservatism and with educational and socio- 
economic deprivation. 


The development of the primary drives in 
infancy, K. M. B. Bripces. Child Develop- 
ment '7, No. 1 (March 1936) pp. 40-55. 
This discussion, which is based on the results 

of very careful observation of behavior, sets 
forth the author’s point of view regarding the 
primary drives or instincts and their ontogene- 
sis during infancy. The subjects, 72 infants 
between the ages of 2 weeks and 18 months, 
were observed over a period of 4 to 6 months. 
A group of 25 girls, ages 3 to 6 years, and 30 
boys, ages 4 to 6 years, were also observed. All 
except two of the fundamental drives discussed 
were found to develop within the first two years. 
With increasing age these drives became dif- 
ferentiated, combinations occurred, and indi- 
vidual variations developed. A schematic out- 
line of the sequence of development of the 
primary drives from birth to six years is ap- 
pended. 
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Emotional development and guidance in the 
nursery schocl and home, L. B. Murpny. 
Childhood Educ. 12, No. 7 (April 1936) pp. 
306-311. 

The characteristics of the emotionally mature 
person are briefly outlined. On the basis of 
this, the author criticizes the nursery school in 
that the absence of intensity of emotion sets a 
negative standard to which the children must 
conform, thus postponing the real guidance of 
emotional development until later years. She 
feels that the nursery school may undervaluate 
emotional experience and fail to take individual 
differences into account. The nursery school 
might experiment with a greater variety of emo- 
tional patterns, and small groups might be 
formed to encourage special interests or abili- 
ties. It is further suggested that the nursery 
school might try “co-operating” with families 
instead of expecting families to “co-operate” 
with them. 


Delinquency and reading, P. Fenprick and 
G. Bonn. J. Genetic Psychol. 48, No. 1 
(March 1936) p. 236. 

In a study of 187 male delinquents, ages 16 
to 19 years, over 90 per cent of whom had been 
school failures, the Gates Silent Reading Test, 
Type C, which measures comprehension, and the 
Otis Self-Administering Test were given; and 
one-half of the number took Binet tests. The 
fact that the group was found to be markedly 
retarded in reading ability tends to confirm 
the hypothesis that something besides intelli- 
gence was effecting the retarded condition. 
There appears to be a strong relationship be- 
tween school maladjustment and delinquency. 
The authors quote G. H. Chatfield and Glueck, 
who both emphasize the responsibility of the 


school for participating in a suitable treatment . 


program. 


Integration of the child, I. S. Wie. Ment. 
Hyg. 20, No. 2 (April 1936) pp. 249-261. 
The author emphasizes the importance of the 

human phase of the school system, pointing out 

that education is not merely book learning but 
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the development and training of the potentials 
of the individual for useful adaptation. 

The theory of individual differences should 
constitute the foundation for all plans for the 
integration of the child. To attain this inte- 
gration means providing opportunities for self- 
release, for an appreciation of occupational op- 
portunities, for an understanding of the factors 
of successful homemaking, for thinking out 
ethical problems in terms of practical living at 
the juvenile level. The child must be con- 
sidered as a developing dynamic organism 
rather than a static learning mechanism. 

The point of view that education for integra- 
tion includes a general education with a social 
emphasis and a specific education with an indi- 
vidual emphasis is emphasized. The capacity 
to adjust and to live whole can be facilitated 
through an educational program which sees 
the child as a whole. 


The summer camp as a behavior clinic, R. 
L. AmspEN. Ment. Hyg. 20, No. 2 (April 
1936) pp. 262-268. 

Camp Onawana, Michigan, which ended its 
sixth season in 1935, receives maladjusted boys 
from the Detroit Department of Special Educa- 
tion, each boy for three weeks or more. Broad 
classes of problems such as the hypernervous, 
the shy, and the sex delinquent are dealt with. 
A thorough study of each child is made, and 
there is every effort to determine the real cause 
of the maladjustment. Camp techniques are 
based on the theory that when a child is unable 
to satisfy his primary wants, compensation in 
behavior and a lack of emotional balance usu- 
ally result. Direct counseling, discussion, 
group approval, and disapproval are valuable 
aids in securing desirable conduct. Of 50 boys 
with delinquent records who attended the camp 
in 1934 not one got into trouble during the next 
school year. Camp life provides an excellent 
situation for such work because children’s atti- 
tudes are positive and they are usually recep- 
tive and co-operative. Desirable personality 
characteristics of camp leaders are described. 

E. P. 
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Approval requirements for refrigerators using 
gas fuel. Am. Gas Assocn. Bull. (March 
1936) 39 pp. 

Minimum standards for the performance, 
safe operation, and substantial and durable 
construction of refrigerators for use with 
natural and manufactured gases, with propane 
gas, and with butane-air gas as here described 
in detail have been approved as ‘American 
Standard” by the American Standards Associa- 
tion and are now effective. [Purchasable from 
the American Gas Association, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, for 40 cents a copy.] 


Doom of cold-storage eggs. Bus. Wk., No. 342 

(March 21, 1936) p. 28. 

In the opinion of a trade leader the market 
for cold-storage eggs is lost, chiefly because 
fresh eggs are available all year round. Mod- 
ernized hens start laying 3 months earlier than 
their barnyard sisters and lay twice as many 
eggs. Bakers have taken over household bak- 
ing but use canned or powdered eggs, while 
consumers are prejudiced in favor of second- 
grade fresh to first-grade storage eggs. The 
urgent need for sensible, uniform, and en- 
forceable legislation concerning standards of 
quality is endorsed by the leading poultry and 
egg associations, which are disturbed by recent 
state legislation and lack of uniformity in 
grading and nomenclature. 


Medicine men clean house. Bus. Wk., No. 350 

(May 16, 1936) pp: 30, 33. 

The Proprietary Association, relinquishing 
a 54-year-old tradition, opened its annual con- 
vention to outsiders. For two years it has 
vigorously cleaned house in an attempt to 
answer these common criticisms: (1) that 
preparations won’t do what advertising claims 
for them; (2) they lead consumers to attempt 
self-medication when they should consult a 
doctor; (3) the medicines are economic frauds. 
A self-imposed system of advertising censorship 
has been established with a committee which 
passes on advertising copy; no copy is accepted 
which claims any value in the treatment of 
certain diseases or offers products as the cure 
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of conditions rather than for the relief of symp- 
toms; the committee also requires that copy 
be specific. Sales of advertised medicines have 
steadily increased, and the members seem 
convinced of the soundness of their new public 
relations policy. 


Science and the problems of society, JULIAN 
Huxtey. Human Factor 10, No. 4 (April 
1936) pp. 125-128. 

Speaking of Great Britain, the author points 
out that since the producer and the state are 
organized while the consumer and the indi- 
vidual are not and so cannot exert pressure, 
the money spent on scientific research goes first 
to problems basic to industry, next to war, 
then to agriculture, health, and last to psychol- 
ogy and sociology. If the emphasis were 
reversed, human health and happiness could be 
enormously increased through the application 
of existing knowledge in these fields and by 
further research. It is significant that a move 
to give milk to necessitous school children was 
started at the instance of the Milk Marketing 
Board as a means of reducing surplus stocks of 
milk. 


Chemists’ society requests ASA project to 
define reliable “approval systems.” Ind. 
Stand. '7, No. 4 (April 1936) p. 79. 

The Association of Consulting Chemists and 
Chemical Engineers has proposed that standard 
practices based on principles which should 
underlie valid approval procedures be set up 
under the American Standards Association 
with the co-operation of consumers, producers, 
distributors, and advertisers. ‘Consumer in- 
terests are outspoken in their desire for factual 
representations concerning quality of commodi- 
ties and performance of equipment offered for 
sale. ... Less responsible vendors cater to the 
requirement for factual representation often by 
asserting half-truths or by implications that 
have no real significance. . . . Such irresponsible 
endorsements tend to bring approval procedures 
into disrepute.” The American Home Eco- 
nomics Association is listed as approving and 
ready to co-operate in the project. 
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Sears Roebuck catalog defines “buy-words.” 
Ind. Stand.'7, No. 4 (April 1936) p. 91. 
Sears Roebuck & Co.’s spring catalog carries 

definitions of the terms and trade names which 

appear throughout the book, as well as tests 
and laboratory specifications for merchandise 
which is described by such terms as “‘all wool,” 

“fadeproof,” “pre-shrunk.” The feature is 

intended to give the consumer information 

which will help her to judge quality and value. 


Machine tests will help women select best 
wearing shoes, R. C. Bowker, Ind. Stand. 7, 
No. 5 (May 1936) pp. 104-105. 

The National Bureau of Standards has been 
appealed to by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs for assistance in establishing 
standards for women’s leather shoes. The 
problem was assigned for study to the labora- 
tory, and a machine designed to simulate 
actual conditions of wear has been built. The 
welt, McKay, stitchdown, and corrected types 
of construction have been selected for the first 
studies. Special attention will be given to the 
ability of these shoes to hold their shape and 
their resistance to breakdown. Information 
will also be sought relative to the durability of 
shoe parts and accessories such as linings, heels, 
arch supports, counters, uppers, and toe caps. 


Proposed standards of construction and inspec- 
tion for ladies’ full-fashioned hosiery. Publ. 
of Natl. Assocn. Hosiery Mfrs., (Oct. 1935) 
6 pp. + chart and illustrations. 

The report of the committee on standards of 
construction for ladies’ full-fashioned hosiery 
recommends that the industry set up and adopt 
specification standards of construction and 
here submits proposals for minimum manufac- 
turing standards for three qualities of sheer, 
semi-service, and service hose, with mandatory 
stamping of the two lower qualities. Inspec- 
tion standards for grading are also proposed, 
and irregularities are classified and illustrated. 


Studying consumer needs and _ standards, 
Louise STANLEY. Natl. Consumer News 3, 
No. 8 (May 10, 1936) p. 5. 

Surveys to determine how much specific 
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information is available which consumers can 
apply as guides to their buying demonstrate the 
need for extensive research directed to the 
consumer’s interest. Studies of present con- 
sumption habits of rural and urban families 
and of the nutritional adequacy of wage- and 
salary-earning families now under way should 
indicate the possibility of bringing about a 
reasonable balance between production and 
consumption. 


Survey of 28 courses in consumption, HENRY 
Harap. Mimeo. Publ. No. 42, School of 
Education, Western Reserve Univ. (Feb. 
1935) 10 pp. 

The 28 courses in consumption economics 
selected for comparison and analysis were 
found to fall into four groups: college courses 
in consumption economics, college textbooks 
and other treatises in that field, secondary 
school courses in consumption economics, and 
study outlines in consumption for women’s 
clubs. The topics included in these courses 
were grouped under five headings: consumers’ 
goods and services, general purchasing prob- 
lems, consumers’ financial problems, consum- 
ers’ social action, and consumption theory. 
The topics most frequently occurring are listed, 
as are the persons giving courses both in colleges 
and secondary schools and the texts and study 
outlines examined. The author concludes that 
the secondary school courses are more practical 
or functional than the college courses; that 
there is a marked lack of provision for labora- 
tory exercises and firsthand contacts; that there 
is a spirit of protest against the system of 
private competitive business; and that instruc- 
tors anticipate interference with consumer 
education by proprietary interests. The study 
itself lists 56 topics which are included in 
consumption courses and may serve to point 
out neglected topics or prove suggestive to 
teachers of conventional subjects. The ad- 
dresses of the contributors may stimulate 
exchange of materials between workers in the 
subject. [Purchasable from the School of 
Education, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 


land, Ohio, for 10 cents.] 
H. R. H. 
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Contributed by the staff of the Division of Economics, Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture 


Consumer co-operatives—threat or challenge? 
BERTRAM B. FowLer. Advertising & Selling 
27, No. 2 (May 21, 1936) p. 25. 

In 1934 consumer co-operatives did a busi- 
ness of some $365,000,000. It was the pub- 
lication of such figures as these that first drew 
the attention of American business to this 
phenomenon of the depression. In organizing 
buying power these co-operatives have built 
what businessmen had always dreamed of—a 
known market absorbing a predetermined out- 
put, with expansion as the market grew wider 
and better organized. Co-operation is a tech- 
nique whereby the customers go into business to 
serve themselves and save the profit spread. 
The advance of the farmers, and more recently 
the urban and suburban population, into co- 
operative purchasing has been forced by the 
pressure of too-scanty incomes. Businessmen 
can beat the “co-ops” in only one way—by 
doing a better job of distribution. 


Capacity to consume, ALISON CoMISH. Am. 
Econ. Rev. 26, No. 2 (June 1936) pp. 291- 
295. 

Recent books concerning American con- 
sumption, particularly its potentialities, have 
created the concept “capacity to consume,” 
though the authors have made little attempt to 
define the concept or to recognize its major 
implications. Capacity to consume can be 
defined as the power to use goods and services 
in the satisfaction of human wants. There are 
four determining factors of such capacity: (1) 
wants, (2) goods and services available, (3) 
time and energy, and (4) purchasing power. A 
real increase in capacity to consume cannot 
occur until the lower-income groups are given 
greater purchasing power; and because this 
fact has been quite easily recognized, the other 
determining factors have been neglected. 


The size of families of college and non-college 
women, WILLYSTINE GOODSELL. Am. J. 
Sociol. 41, No. 5 (March 1936) pp. 585-597. 
Data received from questionnaires sent to 

college women and to non-college women of the 

same social class indicate that the college 


women had 1.56 children per marriage and the 
non-college group had 1.72 children per mar- 
riage. The college women bore 0.180 children 
in each year of marriage as compared with 0.162 
for the non-college women. A second set of 
questionnaires giving more refined data bore 
out the facts of the first. A comparison with 
families of women who were working at the 
time of the inquiry indicated that having a 
job was more influential in lowering the birth 
rate of the college group than the fact of 
college attendance. 


The future of the bituminous coal industry, 
Joun T. Ryan, Jr. Harvard Bus. Rev. 
16, No. 3 (Spring 1936) pp. 326-336. 

The displacement of coal by competitive 
fuels results in large losses of coal tonnage. 
It is estimated that in 1929 fuel oil was re- 
sponsible for displacing about 24 million tons 
of coal, and natural gas for displacing 20 million 
tons. The marketing of coal will receive in- 
creasing attention as it becomes necessary to 
sell coal aggressively in the face of severe com- 
petition with fuel oil and natural gas. 


The household worker and her job, Mary 

ANDERSON. Labor Information Bull. 3, No. 

5 (May 1936) pp. 5-6. 

About one and one-half million women were 
working inside their homes or in the homes of 
others at the time of the 1930 census. House- 
hold employment has, from the point of view 
of the worker, five major drawbacks: long 
daily and weekly working hours, lack of em- 
ployment standardization, unsuitable living 
conditions for workers “living in,” social 
stigma as unskilled work, and exclusion from 
certain kinds of social insurance and legislative 
protection. On the credit side it may be said 
that housework jobs are fairly stable, generally 
less monotonous and repetitive than factory 
employment, and allow for workers’ initiative 
and responsibility. The numerous problems of 
household employment make it necessary and 
desirable to evolve a program of co-operation 
between employers, workers, and the public. 
The National Committee on Household Em- 
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ployment has drawn up and promoted “Pro- 
posals for a voluntary agreement between 
employer and employee,” distributing them 
widely, with suggestions for their use. In line 
with these efforts, groups of employers, work- 
ers, or both throughout the country have drawn 
up their own voluntary standards. 


Consumers’ co-operation in California, 1934-35. 
Data from a field study carried out under the 
supervision of CLARK Kerr. Mthly. Labor 
Rev. 42, No. 5 (May 1936) pp. 1216-1225. 
In August 1935 there were 210 consumers’ 

co-operative organizations in California with 

an estimated membership of 51,000. The 
most common types were the consumers’ retail 
stores and the self-help units which included 
purchasing sections, with a smaller number of 
students’ associations and boarding houses. 

The total business done by co-operative stores 

in the state during the first 7 months of 1935 

was estimated as over $225,000. 


The Brookings inquiry into income distribu- 
tion and progress, ARTHUR F. BURNS. 
Quart. J. Econ. 50, No. 3 (May 1936) pp. 
476-523. 

The Brookings Institution has published the 
results of its inquiry into the distribution of 
wealth and income in relation to economic 
progress in four volumes which have appeared 
serially in 1934 and 1935 under the guidance or 
authorship of Dr. Moulton. The data suggest 
that there is a tendency for the rate of savings 
to rise with income. The upward trend of 
average income since 1900 is one certain fact. 
But whether this upward trend has actually 
increased the ratio of savings to national income 
depends on the changes that have taken place 
in thrift practices and in the form of the income 
distribution. Dr. Moulton argues that the 
inequality of incomes has increased while 
changes in thrift have been of little conse- 
quence. He therefore concludes that the 
proportion of national income saved has been 
rising over the period 1900-29. 

Dr. Warburton, who was associated with 
the study, disagrees with this conclusion and 
argues that in general, thrift has declined. He 
states that during the early years of this cen- 
tury families in the wage-earning and middle 
classes saved far larger percentages of their 
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income than did families with the same money 
incomes during 1918-29. He also stresses the 
decline in the farm population and the exten- 
sive substitution of a salaried class for 
independent businessmen. Savings by farm 
populations run high, and the diminished 
importance of this group has tended to 
reduce national savings. 


Salary trends in private colleges, HENRY G. 
BapGcer. School Life 21, No. 7 (March 
1936) pp. 187-188. 

Salary trends in the smaller private colleges 
in the United States, granting degrees in the 
liberal arts, showed a general decline in 1934— 
35 as compared with 1929-30. The reductions 
were heaviest for those in the highest positions. 
In colleges attended by white persons the 
median salary of presidents decreased 32.2 
per cent, while the median salary of deans 
dropped 25.9 per cent, and of professors, 22.9 
per cent. The reduction of 12.2 per cent in 
the median salary of instructors brought it 
down to $1,559. The data on colleges for 
Negroes are very meager, and comparisons 
by race are of little value. 


Inter-city differences in the cost of living, 
MARGARET Loomis STECKER, under the 
supervision of HENRY B. ArtHuR. W. P. A. 
Research Bull. Series 1, No. 20 (May 1936) 
9 pp. 

The author summarizes the most important 
findings of the survey of living costs conducted 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1935 in 
59 cities. Costs in these cities are expressed as 
percentages of costs in Washington, D. C. 
At the maintenance standard the most expen- 
sive city in which to live among the 59 studied 
was Washington, and the least expensive was 
Mobile. The figures indicate that, with a 
content of living held reasonably constant, 
inter-city differences in the cost of a balanced 
list of goods and services are not great. Lowest 
food costs averaged about 14 per cent less than 
highest food costs, and the difference in cloth- 
ing costs was only 24 percent. The difference 
between the highest and lowest rents, on the 
other hand, was approximately 54 per cent; 
costs of household operation, 44 per cent; and 
miscellaneous costs, 39 per cent. 

M. P. 
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Eating utensil sanitation, James G. CUMMING 
and N. E. Yoncue. Am. J. Pub. Health 26, 
No. 3 (March 1936) pp. 237-244. 

The facts that saliva-borne infections are 
responsible for from 25 to 45 per cent of our 
mortality and that only 33 per cent of the bac- 
teria are removed from eating utensils by ordi- 
nary washing, suggest the need for efficient dis- 
infection. The most effective way to wash 
utensils by hand is to rinse in hot running water, 
immerse for from 8 to 12 minutes in an alkali 
cleanser, and follow with from 8 to 12 minutes’ 
exposure in a chlorine solution maintained at a 
temperature of 120°F. In machine washing, 
two compartments should be used, the first 
containing soap or alkali and chlorine, the 
second for rinse water containing organic chlo- 
rine, and there should be sufficient exposure in 
these solutions to insure adequate disinfection. 
It is important not to let the bacterial count of 
the dishwater become high. 


Air conditioning benefits revealed by survey, 
KENNETH C. LOvGREN. Am. Restaurant 
Mag. 19, No. 3 (March 1936) pp. 34-35, 
76-78. 

Installation of air conditioning has resulted 
in a 35 per cent annual average increase in busi- 
ness volume and a 54 per cent increase in aver- 
age check during July and August in the estab- 
lishments investigated. In them air free from 
dirt and dust containing a suitable amount of 
moisture is circulated at a comfortable tempera- 
ture. Besides increased business, there results 
a saving in laundering uniforms, decreased 
china breakage, increased employee efficiency. 


A job analysis of the successful cafeteria, E. F. 
BuRMAHLN. Am. Restaurant Mag. 19, No. 3 
(March 1936) pp. 62-64. 

A complete job analysis is given to which is 
credited the success of the E. C. Glass Senior 
High School cafeteria in Lynchburg, Virginia. 
It shows hours of work and a detailed account 
of the duties of employees, including students. 


The school cafeteria and tomorrow’s dining 
public, SAMUEL PFEIFFER. Am. Restaurant 
Mag. 19, No. 4 (April 1936) pp. 54, 73+. 
As supervisor of 63 school cafeterias in Buf- 


falo the author is concerned with the employ- 
ment of 17 graduate dietitians, 50 unit man- 
agers, and 200 cooks. In order to insure sani- 
tary service the establishments from which food 
is purchased and the foods in the cafeteria are 
inspected and an annual physical examination 
is given to all employees. Hot dishes, vege- 
tables, and milk are displayed before desserts 
and candy to influence subtly the choice of food. 
The cafeteria is self-supporting, operating on 
a budget approximating 60 per cent for food, 
30 per cent pay roll, 3.5 per cent supervision, 
2.0 per cent replacement, 2.0 per cent repairs, 
1.0 per cent paper goods, and 1.5 per cent profit. 
During the summer vacation, cookery and 
management courses are given for present and 
future employees. Establishing good health 
habits by means of the school cafeteria is pro- 
ducing a larger, less complaining, but wiser 
group of potential restaurant patrons. 


Modern exterminating methods. Article 4. 
Ant syrups and powders, JosepH N. LAFER- 
RIERE. Bldgs. & Bldg. Mgt. 36, No. 4 
(March 1936) pp. 49-50. 

An effective way of reaching an inaccessible 
ant colony is to attract the ants by sweets 
poisoned with arsenic. A recommended for- 
mula calls for 2 ounces of white arsenic, 1 ounce 
of concentrated lye, 1 pound of sugar, 1 pint of 
water; if the sweet bait is not touched, lard may 
be substituted for sugar. A better formula for 
red ants calls for 27 grains of thallium sulfate, 
1 pint of water, 1 pound of sugar, and 3 ounces 
of honey, boiled and cooled. These poisonous 
mixtures are placed in small containers with 
holes large enough to admit the ants, which 
distribute the poison to the larve in the nests. 


Modern exterminating methods. Article 5. 
Minor insect pests, JoseEpH N. LAFERRIERE. 
Bldgs. & Bldg. Mgt. 36, No. 5 (April 1936) 
pp. 55, 78-79. 

A good fly spray can be made simply by add- 
ing 1 gallon of pyrethrum extract and 8 ounces 
of oil of wintergreen to 8 gallons of kerosene or 
of bedbug liquid. Mosquitoes are controlled 
by treating the stagnant water in which they 
breed with fuel oil or 2 ounces of borax to each 
gallon of water, the latter making the water 


unfit for drinking or for spraying plants. Leav- 
ing cat and dog flea powder and naphthalene 
flakes spread through a closed house for 24 
hours is effective in destroying fleas. Crickets 
may be controlled by means of a fine paste made 
of 4 pound of potato flour, 4 pound of borax, 
and 1 mashed banana mixed with water, or 1 
tablet of bichloride of mercury dissolved in 
} cup of water and added to 1 cup of flour and a 
banana skin. One method for getting rid of 
silver fish is to mix from } to }? ounce of white 
arsenic with 1 pint of flour and enough liquid 
to make a thin paste after boiling. 


Stainless steel, nickel, and nickel alloys solve 
food equipment fabricator’s problems, 
GeorcE H. Tay. Food Ind. 8, No. 2 (Feb. 

1936) pp. 60-61. 

Stainless steels and nickel or nickel alloys 
have answered the needs of food manufacturers 
for durable equipment. Stainless steel is pre- 
ferred for fruit or other acid products, while 
pure nickel or Monel metal (a nickel compound) 
is used for brine products. Highly corrosive 
products require a highly polished surface. 
Containers in the form of plain or jacketed 
tanks are the most important items of food 
equipment. Their inside surface must be 
smooth, welded, and ground free of oxide. The 
corners should be rounded, not welded. The 
metal used for the containers should not be 
made lighter than 16 gauge 1, and solder or 
riveting should not be used. Boiler-plate 
jackets are less expensive but must be more fre- 
quently replaced. For heating, all three metals 
may be used. For cooling, both the food 
product and the cooling medium must be con- 
sidered; stainless steel should not be used with 
brine. Food containers are ordinarily built to 
resist 60 pounds of pressure. If containers 
made from these metals are not satisfactory the 
fault lies with the selection of the wrong metal, 
a gauge too thin, or faulty construction. 


Glass and ceramic materials solve problems of 
corrosion, sanitation, and inspection. Food 
Ind. 8, No. 3 (March 1936) pp. 137-138. 
The relative advantages of glass and ceramic 

materials for equipment, piping, floors, and 

walls are shown in a table. Glass-lined equip- 
ment finds wide application where protection 
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against metallic contamination or corrosion is 
necessary or where complete and easy steriliza- 
tion of the apparatus is required. It with- 
stands heat and heat shock but must be guarded 
against exposure to alkaline solutions. It is 
used extensively for milk products, beverages, 
and salad dressings and by brewers and fruit 
processors. Glass is advantageous for piping 
because it shows what is inside it. Ceramic 
materials are impervious to the most destruc- 
tive of chemicals; their biggest disadvantage 
is that they will not withstand severe mechani- 
cal or heat shock. Brick and tile are employed 
for floors and walls where destructive chemicals 
are used. 


What buyers should know about silverware, 
Howarp A. Munson. Hosp. Mgt. 41, No. 3 
(March 1936) pp. 24-27. 

The manufacture of flatware and hollow ware 
isdescribed. In buying flatware the base metal 
of the silver should be 18 per cent nickel silver; 
the blank should weigh from 10 to 12 pounds 
to the gross; the silver plating should be at 
least 6 ounces; and the ware should be section- 
ally plated. Pieces of hollow ware must be all 
of nickel silver, not with Britannia metal on 
handle, spout, tip, or hinge. Silver solder 
should be used throughout, and the base must 
be die struck with the body. 


Food service in the small hospital, Lucu G. 
Graves. Hospitals 10, No. 3 (March 1936) 
pp. 43-48. 

Ten years ago half of the 200 replies to ques- 
tionnaires sent to hospital executives by the 
American Hospital Association indicated that 
the food service was inadequate and that few 
dietitians were employed. A recent similar 
survey of small New York State hospitals re- 
vealed that the situation had not changed much 
in the past ten years, though many hospitals 
have found it an economy to hire a dietitian, in 
some cases on a part-time basis in co-operation 
with another small hospital, hotel, or restaurant 
in the community. 


An architect plans a hospital kitchen, H. Exp- 
RIDGE HANNAFORD. Modern Hosp.46, No. 3 
(March 1936) pp. 108, 110+. 

The planning of a dietary department de- 
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pends on which of three general classes of food 
service systems is desired. Kitchen area is best 
planned in terms of square feet per bed, the 
average being from 18 to 20 square feet, varying 
from 9 to 34 square feet with different condi- 
tions and serving operations. The kitchen 
should be in the center of the building, adjoining 
the service elevator or dumb-waiter, near the 
service and personnel dining rooms, and isolated 
as far as possible from other departments. A 
basement should not be used unless 50 per cent 
of its height is above ground. A pantry should 
be from 300 to 350 square feet in size if food is 
served from it in bulk, and 150 square feet if it 
is a distributing point for trays. Details are 
given on drainage, demands for steam, refrigera- 
tion, kitchen equipment, and _ ventilation. 
Quarry tile is recommended for floors. Walls 
should be covered with tile or glazed masonry 
blocks to a height of from 5 to 8 feet, with the 
remainder of the walls and the ceilings plastered 
with Portland or Keene’s cement and painted 
in a hard-finish enamel. A ceiling height of 
13 feet is preferred. 


The life and cost of kitchen machines, Emma F. 
Hottoway. Modern Hosp. 46, No. 3 
(March 1936) pp. 114, 116. 

A committee of the administration section of 
the American Dietetic Association is attempt- 
ing to obtain reliable information on cost, 
service, and upkeep of equipment. Answers 
to questionnaires indicated that superintend- 
ents were co-operative in having equipment 
repaired but reluctant to install up-to-date 
equipment. Employers are willing to give 
proper care to machines, especially if the dieti- 
tian is interested in the equipment and its main- 
tenance. Some machines have been reported 
in good condition after 10 or more years of 
service. Operating the machine according to 
directions with cleaning and repairing in charge 
of a responsible person will prolong its life. 
Records of repair costs will be valuable for 
future reference. 


Modern dress for the school lunch tray, MAupD 
C. Stitt. Nation’s Schools 17, No. 5 
(May 1936) pp. 58, 60, 62. 

Sizes found suitable for trays are 13} inches 
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by 10§ inches in elementary schools and 16} 
inches by 12 inches in junior and senior high 
schools. The Windsor pattern, one half plate 
with overlay, 9-pound blanks on 18 per cent 
nickel silver, with Butler finish, is used in the 
school here considered. When silver is placed 
at the end of the serving table pupils select 
only what they need. American processed 
china of thoroughly vitrified body and exceed- 
ing government specifications as to crazing 
and impact should be specified. An equip- 
ment chart and typical menu are included. 


The home economics woman in food adminis- 
tration, Lutu G. Graves. Prac. Home 
Econ. 14, No. 3 (March 1936) pp. 79-80. 
The success of the food administrator is deter- 

mined by training, experience, and personality. 
Ability in purchasing and cooking is essential. 
The food administrator must have an under- 
standing of plumbing and engineering as it per- 
tains to equipment and installation. She must 
have a knowledge of bacteriology and chemistry 
in relation to the preparation and preservation 
of foods. She is an accountant, employment 
manager, interior decorator, psychologist, and 
philosopher. 


Purchasing oranges. Trained Nurse & Hosp. 
Rev. 96, No. 3 (March 1936) pp. 257-258. 
From a study made by a committee of the 

Greater New York Dietetics Association of the 

yield of juices from different kinds and sizes 

of oranges, it was concluded that small oranges 
yield more juice; that there is no difference in 
the yield of juice from the California or Florida 
oranges when they are in season; that the 
average maximum yield from one case of 
oranges is 23 quarts of juice and the minimum 

14 quarts; and that machines are preferable to 

the hand method for extracting juice. 


Flake coffee. Western Hosp. Rev. 23, No. 12 

(Feb. 1936) p. 15. 

In preparing this new product the coffee bean 
is crushed into thin disk-like flakes, in which form 
it is said to give up its essence and flavor more 
quickly and completely than in the ground or 
pulverized form. 

M. G. B. 
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NUTRITION RESEARCH 


Contributed by the staff of the Foods and Nutrition Division, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Vitamin G concentrates as preventives against 
black-tongue, with parallel studies of the 
same concentrates in the diets of white rats, 
L. E. Boower and G. H. HANSMANN. Am. 
J. Physiol. 114, No. 2 (Jan. 1936) pp. 
429-435. 

A vitamin G concentrate was obtained from 
low-lactose whey powder. This substance, 
which contained both vitamin G (lactoflavin) 
and the “new heat-stable” factor or factors of 
the vitamin B complex, proved effective in the 
prevention or cure of blacktongue in dogs. 
When rats were fed the diets which produced 
blacktongue in dogs, an inferior rate of growth 
resulted. The growth rates were augmented 
when the diets were supplemented by the vita- 
min G concentrate. There were indications 
that the inclusion of liberal quantities of good 
protein in the diet decreases the quantity of 
vitamin G (and/or other heat-stable vitamins) 
required for the growth of young rats and slows 
up the development of the mouth lesions 
accompanying experimental blacktongue in 


The isolation of pyruvic acid from the blood of 
vitamin B,-deficient pigeons, R. E. JoHNson. 
Biochem. J. 30, No. 1 (Jan. 1936) pp. 31-32. 
The isolation of pyruvic acid from the blood 

of vitamin B;-deficient pigeons gives further 

evidence that vitamin B deficiency is charac- 
terized by an accumulation of pyruvic acid in 
the system. 


Vitamin C content of vegetables. I. Spinach, 
D. K. Tressier, G. L. Mack, and C. G. 
Kinc. Food Research 1, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb. 
1936) pp. 3-7. 

The purpose of this study was to determine 
the relative importance of variety, freshness, 
maturity, and soil on the ascorbic acid content 
of spinach. The method described by Bessey 
and King (1933) was applied to 12 varieties to 
determine the ascorbic acid, and for purposes 
of comparison biological assays were also made 
on two samples. The varieties of spinach 
grown on upland soil averaged 50 per cent 


higher in vitamin C than those grown on muck 
soil. Although different varieties varied some- 
what in vitamin C values, these differences 
were of secondary importance. The vitamin 
was found principally in the leaves, the stems 
being almost devoid of it. The percentage of 
ascorbic acid remained almost constant during 
the growth and harvest periods of the spinach 
leaves. Freshness was an important factor in 
the preservation of the vitamin C content. 
Spinach kept at room temperature lost approxi- 
mately one-half of its ascorbic acid in three 
days and practically all of it in 7 days. When 
stored at 1° to 3°C. (33.8° to 37.4°F.) it lost its 
ascorbic acid very slowly. 


The prevalence of vitamin A deficiency among 
Iowa children, P. C. JEANS and ZELMA 
ZENTMIRE. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 106, No. 
12 (March 21, 1936) pp. 996-997. 

In an earlier paper [J. Am. Med. Assocn. 
102, 1934, p. 892] the authors described a 
photometer for testing dark adaptation which 
proved effective in detecting vitamin A defi- 
ciency; by its use subjects with impaired ability 
to adapt to the dark were found to attain 
normal standards of dark adaptation after a 
period of vitamin A ingestion. Using the 
results of such tests as a criterion, a survey was 
made among 404 Iowa school children to 
determine the frequency of vitamin A de- 
ficiency. Children ranging in age from 6 to 15 
years were selected at random from rural, 
village, and urban schools and tested for 
vitamin A deficiency by their ability to adapt 
tothe dark. The test revealed that 26 per cent 
of the rural group and 53 per cent of the village 
group presented evidence of vitamin A de- 
ficiency. In the urban group the percentage 
for the higher economic level was 56 per cent, 
for the middle level 63 per cent, and for the 
low economic level 79 per cent. Since the 
proportion of subnormal subjects was so unex- 
pectedly high, it was decided to continue the 
study by re-examining some of the children 
after a period of vitamin A ingestion. In this 
second phase of the study an attempt was made 
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to include all of the rural and village children 
who had borderline or definitely subnormal 
results at the first testing. For a period of 
several weeks they were given either halibut 
liver oil or carotene in oil each day. Of the 78 
children who remained under observation, all 
except three developed normal dark adaptation 
after vitamin A or carotene ingestion. 


Fate of injected aluminum [Editorial]. J. Am. 
Med. Assocn. 106, No. 17 (April 25, 1936) p. 
1497. 

This editorial was prompted by the fact 
that the widespread use of aluminum cooking 
utensils has interested many people in the 
question of the ultimate disposition of ingested 
aluminum by the body. Reference is made to 
several investigations concerning this question, 
from the results of which it is concluded that 
“Thus far a great mass of available evidence 
attaches little significance to small amounts of 
aluminum entering the human body by in- 
gestion.” 


The comparative antirachitic efficiency of vita- 
min D in irradiated milk, metabolized (yeast) 
milk, and cod liver oil, R. M. Beruxke, W. E. 
Krauss, P. R. Recorp, and O. H. M. 
Witper. J. Nut. 11, No. 1 (Jan. 10, 1936) 
pp. 21-30. 

The discovery that the vitamin D of cod- 
liver oil and that of irradiated ergosterol or 
irradiated yeast are not identical led the au- 
thors to further study of the subject. A 
comparison was made of the response of the 
infant and chick to the vitamin D in irradi- 
ated milk and in milk from cows fed irradi- 
ated yeast. It was found that the vitamin 
D in metabolized milk, i.e., milk from cows 
fed irradiated yeast, was decidedly less effi- 
cient antirachitically for the chick than the 
“rat equivalent” of vitamin D from cod-liver 
oil or irradiated milk. The vitamin D of 
irradiated milk and that of cod-liver oil were 
equally efficient for the chick. The data ob- 
tained indicate that the vitamin D produced 
in milk by feeding irradiated yeast to the cow 
is in the same biological form as existed in the 
yeast fed tothe cow. Rat-equivalent amounts 
of vitamin D in metabolized milk and irradiated 
milk were found equally efficacious for the 


rachitic infant. It is concluded, therefore, 
that the infant and chick differ greatly in their 
response to the forms of vitamin D in these two 
types of milk. 


The vitamin content of canned pineapple 
juice, N. B. Guerrant, R. A. DutcHer, 
F. S. Taspor, and Russet RASMUSSEN. 
J. Nut. 11, No. 4 (April 10, 1936) pp. 383- 
390. 

Commercially canned pineapple juice was 
tested for vitamins A, B, C, and G by approved 
biological methods. It was found to be a good 
source of vitamins A and B, a fair source of 
vitamin C, and to contain a measurable quan- 
tity of vitamin G. One ounce of the juice 
contained approximately 30 Sherman units of 
vitamin A, 20 Sherman units of vitamin B, 
2.5 Sherman units of vitamin G, and four 
minimum protective doses or 40 international 
units of vitamin C. 


The effects of breed characteristics and stages 
of lactation on the vitamin C (ascorbic acid) 
content of cow’s milk, Russ—EL RASMUSSEN 
and N. B. Guerrant. J. Nut. 11, No. 5 
(May 10, 1936) pp. 425-432. 

In an attempt to secure further information 
as to how milks containing greater quantities 
of vitamin C might be produced the authors 
made a comprehensive study of the effects of 
both breed characteristics and stages of lacta- 
tion on the vitamin C content of cow’s milk. 
The ascorbic acid content of the milk was de- 
termined by the titration method. From the 
results obtained it is concluded that cows of 
the same breed, while receiving similar diets, 
may produce milks which show wide variations 
in ascorbic acid content. These differences are 
thought to be related to the various stages of 
lactation. The same is true of cows of different 
breeds receiving similar diets. Stage of lac- 
tation appeared to have a more definite effect 
on the ascorbic acid content of milk than did 
breed differences. The ascorbic acid content 
of milk was found to be relatively high during 
the early part of lactation, decreased to a 
minimum after about 2 months, and then 
increased to a maximum in the later stages of 
lactation. 

M. H. K. 
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MISCELLANY 


Prize for Manuscript on Science Subject. 
The Williams & Wilkins Company offers a 
cash award of $1,000 for the best English 
manuscript about 100,000 words in length on 
any scientific subject, presented before July 1, 
1937. “It is expected that the author will 
prove to be a man or woman engaged in a 
scientific pursuit and possessed of the requisite 
literary skill to interpret science for that por- 
tion of the public which reads books.” Scien- 
tists of recognized competence will pass on the 
scientific soundness and accuracy of the manu- 
scripts, and the award will lie in the joint 
discretion of four judges selected for special 
qualifications in choosing the sort of book that 
will appeal. Further details may be obtained 
from the publishers, at Mt. Royal and Guilford 
Avenues, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Bulletin on Consumer Buying. The care- 
fully prepared bulletin of suggestions for teach- 
ers of homemaking in secondary schools and 
adult classes on which the home economics 
service of the U. S. Office of Education put such 
careful consultation and work was issued about 
the first of May and marks a significant step 
in the development of the subject in our public 
schools. The official designation is “Con- 
sumer-Buying in the Educational Program 
for Homemaking,” Vocational Education Bul- 
letin No. 182, Home Economics Series No. 19, 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of the 
Interior; and the bulletin is on sale for 20 cents 
a copy by the Superintendent of Documents, 


Washington, D. C. 


Housing. Among publications to be noted 

by home economists interested in keeping 
abreast of developments in the field of housing 
are: 
An Outline for a Housing Study Course (10 
sessions), prepared by the Educational and 
Publicity Committee of the Housing Section, 
Welfare Council of New York City, 122 East 
22nd Street, and purchasable at that address 
for 35 cents a copy. 

Housing for the Family, a report of question- 
naires on actual low-cost dwellings in New 
York City drawn up from interviews obtained 


from about 1500 housewives by a committee 
of the Women’s City Club of New York, 22 
Park Avenue; price, 25 cents a copy. 

ABC’s of Housing, a very effective and amus- 
ing little primer on urban housing gotten out 
by the Metropolitan Housing Council, 228 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, which sells it 
for 25 cents a copy or for 15 cents a copy when 
five or more are bought together. 

Housing under Capitalism by Sidney Hill, 
No. 46 in the series of pamphlets issued for 
sale at 10 cents a copy by International 
Pamphlets, 799 Broadway, New York City; 
a somewhat “leftish” discussion of needs and 
programs. 

Town Planning for Schools, suggestions for 
interesting school children in planning, includ- 
ing study of local conditions; prepared and 
sold at 10 cents a copy by the New England 
Town Planning Association, 50 Congress 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Need for Youth Community Centres on 
New Housing Estates, published by the British 
Government and obtainable in the United 
States from the British Library of Information, 
270 Madison Avenue, New York City; price, 
10 cents. 

Proceedings of the Joint National Conference 
on Housing, held in Washington, D. C., October 
1935; distributed free to conference members 
and sold to others for 35 cents a copy by the 
National Association of Housing Officials, 850 
East 58th Street, Chicago. 

Activities and Organization of Federal Agencies 
Concerned with Housing, organization charts 
and summaries of functions and operation 
prepared by the Central Housing Committee 
which was appointed by the President and 
which may be addressed at U. S. Department 
of the Interior Building, Washington, D. C. 

Principles of Planning Small Houses, Tech- 
nical Bulletin No. 4 of the Federal Housing 
Administration; devoted mainly to specifying 
in some detail the construction of such dwelling 
houses but also discussing briefly how to 
determine minimum standards and estimate 
costs. 

Houses and the People Who Live in Them: 
A Study of the Housing Conditions of 140 
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Families is the title of a report of a board and 
staff committee of the Family Society of Phila- 
delphia which was recently issued by the 
Family Welfare Association of America, 130 
East 22d Street, New York City. It sells for 
25 cents. 


The Planners’ Journal. This bimonthly 
organ of the American City Planning Institute 
carries authoritative and timely papers and 
discussions of subjects connected with civic 
planning. For example, the paper on “A 
Housing Policy—Planning” by Bleecker Mar- 
quette which appeared in the issue for January— 
February 1936 was discussed by Harry W. 
Alexander and John Ihlder in March-April. 
The address of the Journal is Hunt Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, and the price 50 cents a 
copy or $3 a year. 


Social Security Act. The first circular from 
the informational service of the Social Security 
Board is a little folder entitled “A Brief Ex- 
planation of the Social Security Act,” which 
explains its provisions for the ordinary citizen. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets. A series of care- 
fully prepared bulletins intended to help the 
average educated reader understand public 
problems is being issued by the Public Affairs 
Committee, National Press Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The committee was organized 
by representatives of leading research institu- 
tions and is financed during its first year by the 
Falk Foundation. The pamphlets sell for 10 
cents each, and early titles include “Labor and 
the New Deal,” “Our Government—for Spoils 
or Service?’’, “Security or the Dole?” 


Balance Sheet of the New Deal. Though its 
origin may be considered prejudiced by the 
reactionary, to the middle-of-the-roader the 
concise, well-organized summary of specific 
accomplishments and failures of the present 
administration which the editors of the New 
Republic prepared as a 20-page supplement to 
their issue for June 10 will probably seem a 
fair presentation of political, international, 
economic, and social developments since 1933. 


American Work in the Near East. The 
Overseas Bulletin of the Near East Foundation 


quotes a cabinet minister of the Balkans as 
saying that the Foundation in pointing the 
way to improvement of family food supply and 
income on small farms by “applying known 
facts to actual conditions together with disease 
prevention is a positive factor for stabilization 
among impoverished and restless peoples. It 
is one of the few constructive advances in the 
slow process of finding a permanent peace.” 


Land for Food Production. In a recent re- 
lease about land reclamation projects in Ger- 
many the U. S. Department of Agriculture says 
that the territory available for food production 
in that country is 1.11 acre per person as 
compared with 2.97 in the United States, 2.10 
in France and Denmark, and 1.38 in Italy. 


Electric Traps. Practicable devices which 
catch insects by luring them with electric 
light and kill them by oil, water, or electricity 
are said by the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration to be entirely possible for use against 
many destructive insects, among them the 
codling moth, the grape-leaf hopper, and the 
pestiferous gnats and mosquitoes and are 
likely to be developed as the rural use of 
electricity is extended. 


Betty Lamps. Betty lamps that bear the 
maker’s marks have recently come to light and 
are adding to the zest of collectors, says Edward 
A. Rushford, who contributed illustrated arti- 
cles on the subject to the New York Sun for 
August 24, 1935, and May 2, 1936. 


By-Product of Homework. An anguished 
English mother is quoted by Anne Hard and 
the Women’s Edition, NBC News Service as 
writing to a London paper: “The education 
received by fathers while trying to do their 
son’s homework is valuable.” 


Danish School for Girl Scouts. The Bulletin 
of the International Federation of Home Eco- 
nomics tells of a homemaking school for girl 
scouts founded 13 years ago at Korinth, near 
Ollerup, Denmark. It is said to be well 
equipped, with courses in household economics, 
cookery, laundry work, first aid, and languages 
and with a genuinely democratic, hospitable, 
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nonsectarian atmosphere. The girls are be- 
tween 15 and 18 years of age and come from 
many countries. 


French Homemaking Courses. A greatly 
increased demand for courses in homemaking 
has been felt and met by the centers maintained 
in several sections of France by the Institut 
Social Familial Ménager of Paris. The prin- 
cipal reason for the increase appears to be 
unemployment and the consequent spare time 
and need of economy. The courses, which 
cover three years in all, are adapted to women 
and girls of different ages and needs and are 
appearing in both industrial and rural centers. 


“Always Ill and Never Ill.” Dr. T. O. 
Garland, medical officer in a factory employing 
over 2,000 young women, says in The Human 
Factor that every industrial doctor recognizes 
two difficult classes of girls among his cases: 
one, the psychoneurotics, who always complain 
of some abnormal symptoms; and the other, the 
“compulsionistics,”’ who insist on achieving 
regularity even at immense cost of nervous and 
physical strain. He cites case histories, dis- 
cusses briefly how they can be helped, and con- 
cludes that “‘a variety of interests, an ability to 
mix with others, and an interest in the opposite 
sex, are often found allied with a freedom from 
nervous symptoms in the person who is un- 
usually healthy.” 


Well-Earned Testimonial. A surprise testi- 
monial dinner to John Willy, founder and 
for 56 years president and editor of the Hotel 
Monthly, is described in Printers’ Ink for May 7 
as “‘a dramatic incident in the recent meeting 
of the Associated Business Papers, Inc.,” at 
Hot Springs, Virginia. 


Opinions on Marriage. What 45,000 run- 
of-the-mill American men and women think 
about marriage was recently studied by True 
Story, and the returns, as summarized by Ly- 
man Bryson, were commented on in Advertising 
& Selling for April 23. Favorite ages for men 
and women to marry were 25 and 21; all but 9 
per cent approved of children, including the 64 
per cent who favored birth control. Ideas as 
to minimum possible income at time of mar- 
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riage ranged from $800 to $5000, and steadiness 


of income was considered more important than 
size. Vocational training, sex education, and a 
“natural, unadorned picture of married life 
as it really is” were considered of first im- 
portance in educating adolescents for successful 
married life. 


Ironing Cotton Fabrics. “Cotton Fabrics 
as Affected by Variations in Pressure and in 
Length of Exposure during Ironing”’ is the title 
of U. S. Department of Agriculture Technical 
Bulletin No. 517 by K. Melvina Downey and 
Ruth E. Elmquist. It is based on experimen- 
tal work on three grades of American upland 
cotton and includes 30 references to literature. 


“How to Buy Intelligently.””. Marshall Field 
& Company, Chicago, have issued attractive 
booklets giving information that will help their 
customers to an intelligent choice of the fol- 
lowing goods: carpets and rugs, furs, silks, and 
shoes. 


Bigger and Better Weeks. A May news- 
letter from the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
reported 18 trade groups that had organized 
special weeks to promote their interests between 
March 16 and June 28 and said that the list 
was not complete. The designations of the 
weeks range from baseball to tomatoes, from 
fishermen to life insurance, from better floors to 
swim-for-health. 


“Frauds that Flourish.” The rdle of the 
U. S. Post Office Department in protecting the 
public against fraudulent “cures” and other 
fakes is the subject of an article by S. R. 
Winters in Hygeia for May. 


“Life with Mother.” Those—and we hope 
they include many home economists—who 
enjoyed Clarence Day’s Life with Father will 
delight in reading several articles about “Life 
with Mother’’ in recent issues of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, 


Buying Women’s Coats. Women’s cloth 
coats are the subject of the fourth leaflet on 
Quality Guides in Buying which the textiles 
and clothing division of the Bureau of Home 
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Economics is issuing. Clarice L. Scott is the 
author, and in the eight pages she takes up 
such topics as types for different purposes, 
fabric, workmanship and pressing, fur and 
other trim, fastenings. The official designation 
is U. S. Department of Agriculture Leaflet 
No. 117, and it may be obtained on request. 


Equipment of Home Economics Depart- 
ments. ‘Space and Equipment for Home- 
making Instruction” is the title of a much- 
needed bulletin prepared by the home eco- 
nomics education service of the division for 
vocational education, U. S. Office of Education, 
to supersede a smaller bulletin on a similar 
subject published in 1927. The new bulletin 
appears as U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Vocational Education Bulletin No. 181, Home 
Economics Series No. 18, and is a volume of 
over 150 large pages with copious illustrations 
and diagrams. It represents the careful work 
of several staff members and co-operators from 
different states. Among chapter headings we 
find “Underlying Philosophy,” “Location and 
Arrangement of Space,” “Furnishings and 
Equipment,” “General Storage,” “Preparation 
of Teachers,” “The Function of Home Eco- 
nomics Supervision.” 


Changing Patterns in Home Economics. 
The National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs has issued, as 
one of a series of pamphlets on changing occu- 
pations, an account of the discussion of chang- 
ing patterns in home economics which took 
place at the two-day institute on occupations 
which the Federation held in Seattle in July 
1935. 


Gainfully Employed Women. Facts regard- 
ing legislation affecting women, minimum 
wages, employment and unemployment, wages 
for domestic service, accidents, conferences of 
interest to working women, and personnel are 
to be found in “Activities Affecting Gainfully 
Employed Women” issued on June 1 by the 
Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor as News Letter, Vol. 16, No. 6. 
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“The Preschool * Laboratories, 1936.” An 
attractively illustrated bulletin bearing this 
title and describing the preschool laboratories 
of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 
was issued in June by the State University of 
Towa. 


Character Education Program. “Character 
Growth—A Home and School Responsibility” 
will be the theme of the parent-teacher program 
to be published during this school year by the 
National Parent-Teacher Magazine. Monthly 
program outlines will take up intelligence, 
honesty, friendliness, efficiency, forcefulness, 
co-operativeness, good taste, and appreciation. 


Children and Music. In ‘Music and the 
Young Child,” a 32-page bulletin issued by 
the Association for Childhood Education, the 
chairman of its music committee, Helen 
Christianson, shows why music is indispensable 
to children and what it contributes to their 
general development. It is sold at Association 
headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., for 35 cents. 


Mendel Appreciation. The June issue of 
the Journal of Nutrition carries the paper 
“Lafayette Benedict Mendel—An Appreci- 
ation,” which William C. Rose prepared for 
the annual meeting of the American Institute 
of Nutrition in Washington, D. C., last March 
not, as he says, “to give an account of the life 
and work of Professor Mendel” but “to em- 
phasize the remarkable personal attributes 
of one who was a great leader and an inspiring 
teacher.” 


Rice on the Hospital Menu. The home 
economics department of the Southern Rice 
Industry, New Orleans, Louisiana, has for 
distribution a 20-page booklet entitled ‘The 
Use of Rice on the Hospital Menu” by Millie 
E. Kalsem, director of the dietary department 
of the Cook County School of Nursing, Cook 
County Hospital, Chicago, Illinois. Sugges- 
tions are made for the use of rice where con- 
sistent with the dietary treatment for some of 
the common diseases, and recipes are included. 
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Lalor Foundation. This new corporation, 
organized for “the advancement of scientific 
research and the encouragement of the arts,” 
has several points of special interest for home 
economists: Some of them may be eligible for 
its five annual grants of $2500 “designed to 
give recognition to mature scholars of demon- 
strated ability and to afford opportunity to 
these men and women to conduct advanced 
investigations of a purely scientific character 
in appropriate fields of knowledge and under 
the freest possible conditions”; the one woman 
member of the advisory board is Katharine 
Blunt, past president of the American Home 
Economics Association; and Mrs. Anna Lalor 
Burdick of the U. S. Office of Education is, 
along with her brother, John C. Lalor, one of 
the persons to whom the donor, another 
brother, Willard A. Lalor, intended the Foun- 
dation to be a testimonial. 

Gorgas Essay Contest. The subject for the 
Eighth Annual Gorgas Essay Contest to be 
launched in high schools in October will be 
“The Importance of Mosquito Control and the 
Gorgas Memorial.” Full information regard- 
ing the contest may be obtained from the 
Gorgas Memorial Institute, Washington, D. C. 

National Conference on Educational Broad- 
casting. In co-operation with the U. S. Office 
of Education and the Federal Communications 
Commission, a group of educational organiza- 
tions is making plans for the first National 
Conference on Educational Broadcasting at 
the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., from 
December 10 to 12. In addition to general 
sessions, there will be smaller meetings for the 
discussion of specialized subjects. C. S. 
Marsh of the American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., is 
executive secretary for the planning committee. 

American Education Week. November 9 
to 15 inclusive are the days set aside as National 


Education Week in 1936. “Our American 
Schools at Work” is the general theme, and 
topics for the individual days are “The Story 
of the Schools,” “The Changing Curriculum,” 
“New Services to the Community,” “The 
Unfinished Business of Education,” ‘“Financ- 
ing America’s Schools,” “Education for Physi- 
cal Fitness,”’ ““Education for Character.” 

American Public Health Association. The 
sixty-fifth annual meeting will be held in New 
Orleans from October 20 to 23. Special honor 
will be paid Surgeon General Thomas A. Parran, 
Jr., president-elect. Headquarters of the As- 
sociation are at 50 West 50th Street, New York. 

New Division of Animal Nutrition. A new 
research unit to be known as the animal nutri- 
tion division was formed May 1 in the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, under the direction of Dr. Paul 
E. Howe, previously senior biochemist in 
charge of nutrition investigations in the 
Bureau’s animal husbandry division. The 
new division will emphasize research in funda- 
mental problems of feeding of livestock and will 
ultimately be housed in the National Agricul- 
tural Research Center, which is now being built 
at Beltsville, Maryland. 

Bertha E. Shapleigh. Her many home 
economics friends will deeply regret to hear of 
the death of Miss Shapleigh, formerly on the 
household arts staff of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. It occurredon March 24 in 
California, where she had made her home since 
her retirement. 

British Honor to a Home Economist. The 
list of honors conferred by King George last 
New Year’s Day included Mrs. Ann Gilchrist 
Strong, dean of the home service department at 
Otago University, New Zealand, who was 
admitted to the Order of the British Empire. 
Mrs. Strong, who was born in the United States 
and received the bachelor’s degree from Co- 
lumbia University, began her home economics 
work in this country and has many friends 
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among our home economists. Before going to 
New Zealand she spent several years in India 
at the invitation of the Gaekwar of Baroda, who 
called her for consultation about plans for the 
education of girls and also about the manage- 
ment of his household establishments. 

National League of Women Voters. Among 
points selected for emphasis in the League’s 
program of work of 1936 to 1938 is “Protection 
of consumers; including adequate food, drug, 
and cosmetic laws, quality standards and label- 
ing for consumers’ goods, strengthening of 
public agencies dealing with consumers’ in- 
terests.” 


ALASKA 


University of Alaska. On April 25 the 
home economics department entertained the 
Fairbanks High School senior girls and their 
mothers at a luncheon and style show featur- 
ing the college girl’s wardrobe. 

Winifred MacDonald, ’36, will teach in 
Kodiak this year. 

Extension Service. Ruth DeArmand has 
been appointed home demonstration agent in 
the Matanuska Valley. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Home Economics Association. 
About 150 persons attended the annual meeting 
at Colorado Springs on April 26. Helen Red- 
ford, the president, presided. At the morning 
session the theme was “Home Economics in 
Its Relationship to Present-Day Living,” and 
speakers included Ralph Cushman, head of 
research and curriculum in the Denver public 
schools; Gladys Bradley, state supervisor of 
home economics extension work; and J. Rod- 
gers, superintendent of schools at Boulder. 
Max Morton, president of the Colorado Educa- 
tion Association, was the guest speaker at 
luncheon; and the afternoon was devoted to 
round-table discussions. Those attending the 
meeting were invited to the opening of the Fine 
Arts Center in Colorado Springs. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. 
The home economics department of Saint 
Joseph’s College, West Hartford, will be the 
hostess on October 30 for the joint meeting of 
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the Association and the home economics section 
of the state vocational association. 

Hartford Home Economics Club. Twenty- 
five enjoyed a picnic on May 26 at the Fish 
Cottage on Coventry Lake. About ten are 
planning to attend the class in Newer Phases 
of Nutrition which Dr. Arthur H. Smith of 
Yale University will conduct in Hartford this 
fall. 

Connecticut College. Dr. Margaret S. 
Chaney conducted a seminar on Readings in 
Nutrition and taught child care and nutrition 
during the first term of the summer quarter at 
the University of Washington. 

Vivian Roberts attended summer school at 
the University of Chicago. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


D. C. Home Economics Association. The 
annual benefit card party on March 13 at the 
Chestnut Farms-Chevy Chase Dairy was a 
social and financial success. 

At the Association’s annual joint dinner 
meeting with the D. C. Dietetic Association on 
May 5 at 2400 Sixteenth Street, Dr. E. V. 
McCollum told about the London Health 
Conference, to which he was a delegate, and the 
work of the nutrition committee of the League 
of Nations. 

At the final meeting of the year at the 
A.A.U.W. clubhouse on June 11, 117 members 
were reported in good standing. Officers elected 
were: president, Ruth Sheldon; corresponding 
secretary, Marion Smith; councillor, Mrs. 
Harris T. Baldwin, vice-president of the 
National League of Women Voters. 

The committee on speakers has supplied 
over 20 during the past year for local women’s 
clubs and other organizations. 

Homemakers’ Section. At the April meet- 
ing Dr. John I. Hardy spoke on “Textile 
Fibers.” 

ILLINOIS 

Illinois Home Economics Association. At 
the spring meeting of the executive committee 
Mrs. Josephine Wylie Drips was appointed 
secretary-treasurer and editor of the newsletter. 

University of Illinois. An honorary D.Sc. 


degree was conferred upon Isabel Bevier by 
Wooster College at its June commencement. 
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Extension Service. Fern Carl, home ad- 
visor in Rock Island County, has been granted 
sabbatical leave for graduate work at the 
University of Iowa. 

Ellen Lindstrom, home adviser in Mercer 
County, has been granted a fellowship for 
graduate work at Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

The following have become home advisers: 
Marion Rutherford in Vermillion County; 
Cecile Malsburn, LaSalle County; Mary Os- 
borne, Saline County; Wilma Lucas, Whiteside 
County; Mary Stansifer, Adams County; 
Maud Hime, Fulton County; Velma Riggle, 
Henry County. 

Mildred Read has been appointed assistant 
in 4H Club work to replace Dorothy 
McGaughey, who resigned to marry Frank 
Mynard, a state 4-H Club leader. 


INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. The 
program of the April meeting in Terre Haute 
included a tea in the new Laboratory School of 
Indiana State Teachers College on April 17 
and a dinner that evening at the Terre Haute 
House, at which Dean Voight of Athens, Ohio, 
was the principal speaker. Other out-of-state 
speakers at the meeting were Ruth M. Guenther 
of the J. L. Hudson department store in 
Detroit and Dr. Doak S. Campbell of George 
Peabody Teachers College. At this meeting 
the Indiana State Teachers College home 
economics club was presented with the picture 
which it had won in the annual student club 
publicity contest. 

Ball State Teachers College. During the 
first summer term Emma Wetzel of the Burris 
Laboratory School and Catherine Comley of 
Minneapolis replaced Mrs. Marie Ringle, who 
was studying at the University of Washington, 
and Mildred Johnson, who was studying at the 
University of Minnesota. 

Butler University. Ida B. Wilhite, head of 
the home economics department, was a member 
of the travel study group conducted by Dr. Will 
Durant this summer in Egypt, Palestine, Tur- 
key, and Greece. 

Indiana University. Mrs. Ethel Sapp Tudor 
of Baldwin-Wallace College had charge of the 
home management house this summer during 
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the absence of Miss Williams; Mrs. Coons and 
Miss Anderson taught in summer school; Miss 
Waller and Miss Stevenson went to Alaska 
following the A.H.E.A. convention; and Miss 
Wellman and Miss Sage spent the summer in 
New England. 

The visual education department has been 
co-operating with Miss Sage in making a mov- 
ing picture of her collection of original 19th 
century costumes. The film will be available 
to universities and others this fall. 

Purdue University. The home economics 
curriculum has been revised so that hereafter 
students may choose their majors in the sopho- 
more year. The courses for the second year 
are so planned, however, that a student may 
change at the end of that year without loss of 
credit. 

The tenth anniversary of the establishment 
of the School of Home Economics with Mary 
L. Matthews as dean was celebrated at a dinner 
on May 19. 

Dr. Marguerite Mallon has resigned as 
associate professor of nutrition to accept a 
similar position at the southern branch of the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 

Bedford High School. This spring the cloth- 
ing class gave demonstrations on tinting and 
dyeing before the home economics department 
of the Women’s Department Club. 

Home Economics for Boys. Several home 
economics classes for boys were organized at the 
Richmond High School during the past year, 
and the enrollment at the Morton High School 
was large enough for three classes of this type. 
The boys studied food preparation and serving, 
patching, tailoring, darning, pressing, and 
problems of home management and home 
living. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Home Economics Association. 
Gladys Tappan of the Louisiana Extension 
Service, the newly elected president, repre- 
sented the Association at the Seattle meeting of 
the A.H.E.A. 

Student Clubs. The 13 new clubs affiliated 
with the Association during 1935-36 have 
increased the total number to 210 and the esti- 
mated membership to 9,259. Ejighty-three 
clubs contributed $54.95 to the international 
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scholarship fund; 100 clubs report definite 
service rendered to their school; 90 report 
service to their community; and 39 reached the 
Standard of Excellence. The three traveling 
scrapbooks were sent during the year to 37 
clubs and bound calendars of programs to 22 
clubs. 

Louisiana State Normal College. Esther 
Cooley is studying at Columbia University this 
year. Substituting for her is Mrs. Ruby S. 
Dunkleman, supervisor of student teaching of 
home economics in the Natchitoches High 
School, which serves as the training school for 
the college. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. Anna Idtse 
spent the summer studying and traveling in 
Europe. Kathryn Gregg substituted for her 
at the Institute’s summer session. 

The Home Economics Club has planned a 
series of field trips this fall to study wild 
plants and flowers suitable for landscaping home 
grounds. 

Louisiana State University. “Trends in 
Vocational Education” was the theme of the 
fourth annual Graduate Home Economics 
Conference held in the Agricultural Auditorium 
on June 16. 

Dr. Helen Carter spent the summer at Co- 
lumbia University. 

Vocational Home Economics. During the 
week of July 15 Clyde Mobley, state super- 
visor of home economics, taught at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. 


MAINE 


Maine Home Economics Association. The 
spring meeting was held at Augusta on May 16. 
At the general session Dr. Helen S. Mitchell of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment 
Station lectured on ‘“‘What Is New in Nutri- 
tion.” Sectional meetings followed. At the 
teachers’ section Agnes Early of Concord, 
Massachusetts, spoke on “The Integrated Pro- 
gram in Home Economics”; at the extension 
section Florence Hall of the U. S. Extension 
Service discussed “Problems vs. Projects in 
Home Economics Programs” and Gladys 
Marble and Charlotte Cleaves, “Children’s 
Toys’’; at the homemakers’ section Edna Cobb, 
Margaret Mades, Merna Monroe, and Helen 
Spaulding conducted a round-table discussion 
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of “Buying Problems of the Household’”’; and at 
the dietetics and nutrition section, Dr. Mitchell 
led a discussion of “Children’s Diet in Relation 
to Teeth.” At the business meeting in the 
afternoon reports of the meetings and plans for 
an expanded organization were presented. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts State College. The third 
conference on outdoor recreation was held at 
the College from March 12 to 15. 

A School of Philosophy for all extension 
workers in the state was held at the College 
the week of March 30. “A Desirable National 
Program for Agriculture” was the theme, and 
speakers included Dr. John D. Black of 
Harvard and Dr. Harold Moulton of the Brook- 
ings Institution. 

May E. Foley is chairman of a state commit- 
tee working to improve the selection of home 
economics books in the public libraries of the 
state. Through co-operation with the State 
Division of Public Libraries, a selected traveling 
library has been loaned to three counties for 
use in connection with the extension programs. 
The books are circulated among the home- 
makers in the hope of stimulating them to do 
more reading and to ask that such books be 
added to their local library when funds are 
available. Book lists on the problems of the 
adolescent, the preschool child, and physical 
growth and development of young children 
have been prepared for distribution. 

Mrs. Sara M. Coolidge, formerly of Michigan 
State College and West Virginia Wesleyan 
University, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor in home economics. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Association. 
Mrs. Merle Byers of Michigan State College has 
been appointed the Association’s representative 
on the Michigan Council on Education. 

Detroit Home Economics Association. At 
a dinner meeting held jointly with the Dietetic 
Association in April, several phases of consumer 
education were discussed by Ruth Guenther 
of the J. L. Hudson Company; Mary O’Leary, 
Borden’s Farm Products; Gertrude Sinclair, 
Wayne University; and Mrs. Stuart Fraser, 
Wayne County Consumers’ Counsel. 
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Michigan State Normal College. Lillian 
Storms spoke on “Research in the Canning 
Industry” at the Home Economics Club’s 
annual home-canning luncheon in May. 

Michigan State College. On May first 1600 
high school students gathered at the College 
on invitation of the home economics depart- 
ment for the third annual High School Day. 
The program included demonstrations, ex- 
hibits, visits, and a luncheon. 

Extension Service. Ruth Griswold has been 
appointed research assistant in foods. Mar- 
garet Harris, formerly in charge of the home 
economics extension service in the Upper 
Peninsula, is now assistant state leader. Helen 
Strow has been transferred to the Upper Pen- 
insula, with headquarters at Marquette. 

Kalamazoo. Marjorie Heseltine was a guest 
speaker at a dinner sponsored by the Kalama- 
zoo Home Economics Club on March 23 at the 
Columbia Hotel. Home economics teachers 
from Western State Teachers College, Grand 
Rapids, Battle Creek, Vicksburg, Sturgis, and 
Lansing joined the local group for the occasion. 

On May 28 the manual arts and home 
economics departments jointly prepared ex- 
hibits and demonstrations in the Central High 
School gymnasium to inform the public regard- 
ing objectives, methods, techniques, standards, 
and correlations. The home economics de- 
partment featured style shows, house models, 
food sales, dietaries, demonstrations in first aid 
and bed-making, forum discussions, illustrative 
material. 

Vocational Home Economics. Home proj- 
ect work was a major factor in selecting the 
girls from all-day and part-time schools who 
attended the two vocational home economics 
camps. Townspeople assisted in the selection 5, 
and applications were received from tw'ce 2s 
many towns as a year ago. 

Pontiac opened its homemaking cottage for 
girls in the part-time schools and adult classes 
last spring. The building is financed by the 
Board of Education, and classes are assisting in 
the finishing and furnishing. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
New Hampshire Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The program of the spring meeting at 
Franconia included a talk on “Economic 
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Problems of the Home” by Mary Sue Wigley 
of Alabama; one on methods of teaching in- 
terior decoration by Ann Beggs, extension home 
management specialist; and items of school 
and extension news from various parts of the 
state. Many remained overnight to enjoy the 
recreation and relaxation offered at this White 
Mountain resort. 

Youth Institute. The sixth annual Youth 
Institute for young people between 15 and 25 
years of age was held at the University of New 
Hampshire this summer. The courses offered 
included dramatics, music leadership, recrea- 
tional leadership, agriculture, home economics, 
first aid and life saving, with a special course in 
social usage given at the request of the boys. 

Extension Service. The New Hampshire 
Extension Service sent a clothing exhibit to the 
Third Triennial Conference of the Associated 
Country Women of the World in Washington, 
D. C., in June. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Home Economics Association. 
The spring meeting was held at the New Jersey 
College for Women, New Brunswick, on May 2. 
The opening business meeting, presided over 
by the president, Elsie Stark, was fol- 
lowed by addresses on “How Shall My Lady 
Dress” by Elizabeth Hawes of New York City, 
“Recent Research Development in Oven Cook- 
ery” by Dorothy Shank of the American Stove 
Company, “Food Trends” by Dr. Walter H. 
Eddy of Good Housekeeping Institute, and 
“Tt’s Cotton Time” by Catherine Cleveland of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute. The guest 
speaker at luncheon, Helen W. Atwater, told 
“What Her Home Economics Association 
Means to the Home Economist.” At the 
afternoon session Dr. Everett Dean Martin 
of New York University spoke on “Our Faith in 
Progress.” 


NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Association. 
At the recent district meeting in Ithaca, Dr. 
Lemo Dennis Rockwood discussed “‘The Place 
of Home Economics in a Program of Education 
for Family Life, Marriage, and Parenthood,” 
and Margaret Bacon of the Monroe County 
Savings Bank, Rochester, spoke on ‘Money 
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Management”; at that in New York City, 
Mrs. Helen Morgenthau Fox, author of 
Gardening with Herbs, told of her herb garden 
and offered suggestions for securing unusual 
flavors by using herbs in cookery; at Rochester, 
Bertha Colmeyer of Merzifon Mission School 
spoke on “Turkey Faces West”; and at 
Saratoga Springs Katherine Starbuck discussed 
“International Relations and Their Place in 
Home Economics.” 

State Department of Education. In June, 
Marion Van Liew and Treva Kaufiman, state 
supervisors, had conferences with the prospec- 
tive teachers of the graduating classes at Skid- 
more, Russell Sage, Buffalo, and Cornell. 

During July, Miss Van Liew held a week’s 
conference at Albany with home economics 
teachers of the four state schools of agriculture; 
one at Syracuse University with teachers in 
service; and one at Cornell during the County 
Leaders’ Conference. 

State College of Home Economics, Cornell 
University. In June the parent education 
department conducted a Family Life Training 
School for one week. Shortly afterwards 
Mildred Specer, nutritionist, and J. A. Cope, 
forestry expert, directed a project on outdoor 
cookery for 4-H Club leaders from 31 counties. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


North Carolina Home Economics Associa- 
tion. “Education for Fuller Home Living” 
was the theme of the annual meetingat Raleigh 
on March 20. Cora Gray, the president, pre- 
sided. Faith M. Williams of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor spoke on “National Studies on 
the Cost of Home Living,” and the following 
reported on the contributions of their organiza- 
tions to fuller home living: Frances Mauney, 
vocational homemaking education; Mrs. W. B. 
Aycock, parent-teacher associations; Mrs. J. W. 
Blum, the state federation of women’s clubs; 
Mrs. Stella R. Cusick, rural rehabilitation; 
Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon, extension service in 
home economics; Margaret Edwards, North 
Carolina Dietetic Association. A puppet show 
demonstrating the teaching of care of teeth to 
children in the elementary schools was given 
by the Department of Health. The following 
officers were elected: president, Mary E. York, 
Greenville; vice-president, Mary W. Huffines; 
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secretary, Viva Playfoot, Greensboro; treas- 
urer, Elsie Yarborough. 

A Silver Jubilee dinner was held at the 
Carolina Hotel in honor of Mrs. Jane S. Mc- 
Kimmon’s 25 years of service as state super- 
visor of extension work. Margaret Edwards of 
the Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina presided; and Clyde S. Erwin, 
superintendent of public instruction in North 
Carolina, spoke on “Our Educational Program 
for Better Home Living.” 

Student Clubs. Katherine Dennis, student 
club sponsor, presided at the round-table dis- 
cussion for affiliated student clubs, and each 
delegate reported her club’s activities. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Agricultural College. Rua 
Van Horn of the U. S. Office of Education 
visited the College from April 27 to 30. 

This summer Christine Finlayson, state 
supervisor of home economics education, taught 
at Oregon State College; and Edna Meshke 
studied at the University of Washington. 

Extension Service. Pageants and operas 
have been prominent in Achievement Day pro- 
grams of the homemakers’ clubs. In the 
eastern district Julia Brekke supervised the 
production of “The Bohemian Girl”; in the 
north central section Viola Meints chose the 
pageant ‘Homemakers’ Review”; in the north- 
western territory Ruth Dawson directed the 
pageant “Our Heritage of Foods”; and in the 
southwestern section Ella Johnson supervised 
the pageant ‘“‘Homes from Many Lands.” 

Margaret Latimer was made assistant 4-H 
Club leader on June 1; Edith Stevens began 
work as clothing specialist on July 1; and 
Donalda McDonald became the first home 
demonstration agent in Grand Forks County 
on June 15. 

Julia E. Brekke, Clara K. Dugan, and Ruth 
Dawson attended the extension conference pre- 
ceding the A.H.E.A. convention at Seattle. 

Viola Meints studied at the University of 
Wisconsin this summer. 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. Elsie 
Maxwell was elected president at the April 
meeting in Columbus. 
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Continuing the study of high school home 
economics publicity begun last year, students 
in the School of Journalism prepared several 
sample exhibits of good publicity under the 
direction of Dr. Florence Justin and wrote news- 
paper articles suitable for small-town publica- 
tions which were circulated at the state con- 
ference in Columbus. 

Baldwin-Wallace College. Mrs. Ethel Sapp 
Tudor had charge of the practice house and 
taught in the foods division at Indiana Univer- 
sity during the summer session. 

The student home economics club added to 
its treasury last year by selecting recipes for use 
in a local shopping news publication. 
_ Bowling Green State University. The senior 

home economics class co-operated with the 
Wood County Home Extension Council in a 
Consumers’ Institute on Food on February 21. 

Ohio University. Vocational home eco- 
nomics teachers of the southeastern district 
and general home economics teachers of Athens 
County met on March 27 at the Plains High 
School to hear Dr. Velma Phillips speak on 
“Evaluating Our Teaching.” A buffet supper 
was served by six seniors. 

University of Akron. Last winter 10 senior 
students helped in 8 women’s club programs, 
including 6 presentations of a play on the choice 
of kitchen ware. Senior students in nutrition 
participated in a study of food problems in 
connection with several feeding programs and 
dietary studies carried on by relief agencies. 

Western Reserve University, Flora Stone 
Mather College. The department of house- 
hold administration held an exhibit in Mather 
Hall during Open House on April 17. 

Two students in the household purchasing 
class, Florence Konker and Margaret Zeitz, 
aroused much interest when they demonstrated 
before the Cleveland Consumers’ Cooperative 
Club the judging of canned goods. 

Cleveland. Cleveland Home Economics 
Association. The Teachers’ Group served as 
hostesses for the well-attended March meeting, 
when it was voted to invite the A.H.E.A. to 
hold its 1937 meeting in Cleveland. 

H.E.W.I.B.’s. Margaret Gill, chairman, 
presided at the April 1 meeting at the Russet 
Cafeteria. Mrs. Ida Migliaro, editor of House- 
hold Magazine, told of her work and exper- 
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iences in the dust-storm areas of Kansas, Texas, 
and Oklahoma. 

Central High School. The advanced boys’ 
chef class showed exceptional ability in foods 
work last semester. One-dish luncheons, bus- 
boy service, and detailed hotel table service 
were included in their course. 

Degraff High School. Last semester the 
foods classes under Mrs. Lois Hale made ex- 
periments to determine the quality of cakes 
containing double-action baking powder when 
baked at intervals up to three days after 
mixing. 

John Hay High School. Last spring Mrs. 
Marian Quinlan Davis addressed the personal 
regimen classes on ‘Growing into an Attractive 
Personality,” and Dr. Marian Gibbons gave a 
series of informal talks on sex hygiene to senior 
girls enrolled in these classes. 

Henry and Wood Counties. At the students’ 
request, for six weeks last semester sophomore 
high school boys studied home economics, 
including etiquette, dress, care of clothing, and 
simple food preparation, while sophomore girls 
studied industrial arts, including the making 
of sugar scoops and cookie cutters from tin 
cans and simple repairs on electrical appliances. 


OREGON 


Oregon Home Economics Association. This 
year the Association has had a 55 per cent in- 
crease in membership over last. 

Student Clubs. Sizable delegations attended 
the Seattle convention from the student clubs 
in Albany, Bend, Corvallis, Gresham, Klamath, 
Milton-Freewater, Pendleton, and Salem. 

Oregon State College. A Home Economics 
Teachers’ Conference was held on the campus 
from June 15 to 20. 

Dr. Florence Blazier taught during the 
summer session at Cornell University. 

Maud Wilson, who had been loaned to the 
F.H.A. for some months, returned to teach at 
the summer session. Mary Rokahr and Gladys 
Gallup of the U. S. Office of Cooperative Ex- 
tension also taught there. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Azalea Sager, 
extension specialist in clothing and textiles 
since 1932, has succeeded Claribel Nye as state 
leader of home economics extension. 

All members of the home economics extension 
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staff attended the extension meeting which 
preceded the A.H.E.A. meeting in Seattle. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Association. 
About 450 attended the annual meeting in 
Philadelphia on May 1 and 2, including 175 
student club members. Speakers and topics 
included Dr. Pauline Beery Mack, ‘Consumer 
Problems in the Buying of Textiles and Cloth- 
ing”; Mrs. Curtis Bok, “Stimulating Lay In- 
terest in Education”; Dr. Mary Swartz Rose, 
“Nutrition and Child Health”; Dr. Faith 
Williams, “Recent Studies in Family Living”; 
Dr. Helen Judy Bond, ‘“‘New Conditions Make 
New Demands”; and Mrs. Florence Jones 
Vining, “Adequate Housing and Its Effect on 
the Health, Happiness, and Welfare of the 
Family.” 

One of the pleasantest events of the meeting 
was the testimonial dinner on May 1 for Dr. 
Henrietta W. Calvin, who retires from active 
service at the end of this school year. Tributes 
were paid her by Associate Superintendent 
Adams of Philadelphia, Edith P. Chace of 
Pennsylvania State College, and Margaret Hall 
of the William Penn High School in Phila- 
delphia. Some 200 were present, and Dr. 
Mary Swartz Rose was the guest speaker. 

Student Clubs. The 1937 meeting of stu- 
dent club delegates will be held in Pittsburgh on 
May 7 and 8. 

State Department of Public Instruction. 
The department co-operated in making plans 
for the itinerant teacher-training service ar- 
ranged as an experiment during the second 
semester at the state teachers colleges at Mans- 
field and Indiana. 

In rural and urban centers throughout the 
state, older boys are showing an increasing 
interest in home economics classes, especially 
nutrition and meal service, family problems, 
personal living, and social customs. 

Drexel Institute of Technology. According 
to an announcement from its Board of Trustees, 
Drexel Institute of Art, Science, and Industry is 
henceforth to be known as Drexel Institute of 
Technology. It is the only college in the 
Philadelphia area which has adopted the co- 
operative plan of technical education. 

Pennsylvania State College. The fourth 
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annual School of Family Relationships spon- 
sored by the State Federation of Pennsylvania 
Women was held at the College during the week 
of June 8. The program was worked out by 
the College in co-operation with a committee 
from the Federation. 

The annual vocational conference sponsored 
by the Pennsylvania Vocational Association 
and the State Department of Public Instruction 
was held at the College from July 30 to Au- 


gust 1. 


TEXAS 


Texas Home Economics Association. The 
institutional management committee met in 
Waco in May to discuss outstanding lunch- 
room problems. The leader was Mrs. Ruth 
Dillon Heckler of Dallas and the hostess Laura 
Hilger. 

North Texas State Teachers College. Visit- 
ing instructors at summer school included: Dr. 
Josephine McAmis of Mt. Holyoke; Floy 
Wilson of Henderson Teachers College, Arkan- 
sas; Sallie Beth Moore, parental education 
specialist in Little Rock; Florence Young, who 
teaches in New Mexico; and Bertha Stockard 
of Western Maryland College. 

Texas State College for Women. The home 
economics department arranged the exhibits in 
the Federal Building at the Texas Centennial 
representing “Food and Life in Texas History.” 
One unit portrays a pioneer kitchen; another 
shows by means of historical manikins and 
panorama pictures “Life in Texas’’; and a third 
emphasizes the relation between “Your Diet 
and Your Income.” 

Texas Technological College. The division 
of home economics offered graduate work for 
the first time during the past summer. 

Jonnie McCre1y spent the summer in New 
Zealand, Tasmania, Australia, and the South 
Sea Islands. 

University of Texas. The University is co- 
operating with the Texas Centennial Commit- 
tee by arranging historical exhibits in various 
buildings on the campus. The home economics 
department has a display of household articles 
of the pre-civil war period in its exhibit and 
historic rooms. 

West Texas State Teachers College. It 
was with deep sorrow that friends of Marian 
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Normington, head of the home economics 
department for the past eight years, learned of 
her death on April 28. 

Extension Service. Marfa Orcasitas, who is 
in charge of home demonstration work in 
Puerto Rico, visited Texas in May. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia Home Economics Association. Ger- 
trude Drinker of the Richmond Dairy Council 
is the Association’s new president. 

Curriculum Study. Faculty representatives 
from the five state colleges having home eco- 
nomics departments met at Radford State 
Teachers College in April to formulate plans 
for studying the college curriculum in home 
economics. The next meeting of the group is 
to be in Harrisonburg in October. 

Harrisonburg State Teachers College. 
When Marie White of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion visited the College in May the officers of 
the Frances Sale Club entertained the seniors 
in honor of her and Miss Creighton. 

William and Mary College. On May 16a 
banquet for members, initiates, and guests of 
Delta Kappa Gamma was planned and directed 
by the class in institutional management and 
prepared and served by home economics 
students who are members of Kappa Omicron 
Phi. 
Extension Service. The state 4-H All-Star 
Organization, composed of those who have done 
outstanding work as community leaders, met 
in Blacksburg just before the opening of the 
annual state short course on May 20. They 
attended the course and assisted with the 
program. 

The last week in July the Virginia State Fed- 
eration of Home Demonstration Clubs met at 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute in conjunc- 
tion with the annual Institute of Rural Affairs. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Home Economics Association. 
About 300 home economics teachers and 
students, representing 50 high schools, attended 
the state homemaking conference for high 
school girls sponsored by the Association at the 
University of Vermont on May 22 and 23. 

University of Vermont. Extension Service. 
The second annual Vermont Farm Women’s 
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Week was held from June 14 to 19 at Fletcher 
Farm, Proctorsville, a center for the educa- © 
tional interests of men and women active in 
community life. 

Following her marriage to Ralph L. Patch 
of Morrisville, Lillian Anders resigned on 
June 30 as acting state home demonstration 
leader. 

Marjorie E. Luce resumed her work as home 
demonstration leader on July 1 after a year’s 
leave of absence to supervise the home eco- 
nomics work of the R.A. in the northeast. 


WASHINGTON 


Eastern Washington Home Economics As- 
sociation. In connection with the regular 
meeting of the Association, the student home 
economics clubs in this section held their third 
annual convention at Cheney on April 25. The 
student program consisted of discussion of the 
coming A.H.E.A. convention at Seattle and of 
club problems and a variety presentation from 
each school. The principal speakers were 
Mattie Pattison, state supervisor of home 
economics, and Blanche Payne of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, who displayed costumes 
from different sections of Czechoslovakia. 
Miss Hamilton of Cheney High School and 
Mrs. Anderson and Miss Brodnax of Cheney 
Normal School were the advisers for the con- 
vention. Officers elected were: president, 
Valora Short, Pullman; vice-president, Marion 
Renfro; secretary, Audrey Johnson, Colfax. 
The 1937 convention will be held at Pullman. 

Seattle H.E.W.I.B.’s. As a result of a sur- 
vey of leading industries in Seattle and inter- 
views with employers having home economists 
on their staffs or who might find their services 
useful, the course of study committee has pre- 
pared recommendations to be presented to the 
University of Washington and the Washington 
State College regarding the home economics 
curriculum for girls who expect to enter business. 

Spokane Public Schools. The home eco- 
nomics departments of the city schools ob- 
served National Boys’ and Girls’ Week by 
displaying representative work from all depart- 
ments of the Spokane schools. “Better 


Living” was the theme of the exhibits, which 
illustrated better homes, better food, better 
clothing, better thrift, and better health. 
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WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Home Economics Association. 
Esther F. Segner, the Association’s president, 
is a member of the Citizens’ Committee to 
Study Public Welfare Problems and suggest 
legislation to enable Wisconsin to accept her 
quota of the Federal Securities Act appropria- 
tion. 

A group of teachers working with Miss 
Inenfeldt of Janesville High School is com- 
piling and revising consumer education mate- 
rial on cosmetics, food, clothing, and hosiery for 
use of home economics teachers. 

Mount Mary College. All of this year’s 
graduates in dietetics have student internships 
at St. Mary’s (Mayo Clinic), Rochester, Min- 
nesota; Indianapolis State Hospital, Indiana; 
Oklahoma City Children’s Hospital; or Monte- 
fiore Hospital, New York City. 

The institution management class made an 
inspection trip last spring to the John Sexton 
Wholesale Grocery Company and the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago. 

Sister Mary Albert spoke at a spring meeting 
of the School and Home Society of the St. 
Peter and Paul’s Parish on “Newer Aspects of 
Table Appointments.” 

University of Wisconsin. At the luncheon 
meeting of the Home Economics Alumnz 
Association during Commencement week, a 
portrait of Miss Marlatt by Carl W. Rawson 
was presented to the University as a gift from 
alumne, faculty, and students. It has been 
hung in the Home Economics Building. 

During the summer session, Gertrude Flani- 
gan of the vocational schools of Green Bay 
taught two courses in vocational homemaking 
education, and Claribel Adams, 718, of the 
Washtenaw Gas Company of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, lectured on experimental cookery. _ 

Agnes Bahlert will teach at the Utah Agri- 
cultural College this year, and Dorothy Duckles 
will be a dietitian at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston. Both received master’s 
degrees from the University this summer. 

Candace Hurley, ’34, part-time assistant in 


agricultural and home economics journalism 
for the past two years, has accepted a similar 
position at the University of Illinois. 

Vocational Home Economics. Over 100 
teachers attended the vocational homemaking 
program held on May 2 during the Wisconsin 
Vocational Association’s conference to com- 
memorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of vo- 
cational education in thestate. The 1937 meet- 
ing will be at Green Bay. 

Mrs. Alma Ganz McClyman has resigned as 
state supervisor of vocational homemaking 
education. She will reside at Wisconsin Dells. 

Rua Van Horn of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion spent a week in May in the state and 
attended the convention of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers in Milwaukee. 


WYOMING 


Extension Service. A conference of home 
demonstration agents and home advisers for 
the Rural Rehabilitation Division was held in 
Laramie in May, and details of co-operation 
were worked out to the satisfaction of both 
groups. Mrs. Florence Light of Denver, re- 
gional director of rehabilitation, attended. 

Ella Gardner, recreation specialist from 
Washington, D. C., conducted recreation 
schools in Wyoming from August 3 to 8. 

State Department of Education. Mary S. 
Lyle of the Iowa State Home Economics 
Education Department was the out-of-state 
leader and helped with community and adult 
class programs at the twelfth state conference 
for vocational home economics teachers held 
from August 24 to 28. 

Pauline H. Drollinger, state supervisor of 
home economics education, taught at the Colo- 
rado State College summer session. 

University of Wyoming. Irene Klingla, 
president of the Home Economics Club for the 
coming year, was the student delegate to the 
A.H.E.A. meeting at Seattle. 

Ruth Bumpas, assistant professor of home 
economics, has been granted sabbatical leave, 
which she plans to spend studying in New 
York. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. George D. Stoddard, director of the 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station and 
research professor of psychology and child wel- 
fare at the University of Iowa, was made dean 
of the University’s Graduate College on July 1. 

Dr. Paul H. Douglas has been on the staff of 
the University of Chicago since 1920 and pro- 
fessor of political economy since 1925. His 
many books on economic subjects are well 
known to home economists. 

Dora Wetherbee Erway, assistant professor 
of household art at Cornell University for the 
last fifteen years, has taught art and related 
subjects in five other states and done free-lance 
work and commercial dyeing. She has trav- 
eled extensively, and her paintings have been 
exhibited in eight art centers in the United 
States, including a “one man show” at the 
Dedensing Gallery in New York. 

Ellen S. Woodward had long been identified 
with civic and general public welfare work in 
Mississippi when in 1933 she resigned from the 
Mississippi Board of Development to become 
assistant administrator of the Works Progress 
Administration and organize the work of its 
Women’s Division. 

Mary M. Richardson has been home demon- 
stration agent in San Bernardino County since 
she entered the California Extension Service in 
1919. Gladys J. Ward is associate in home 
management at the University of Illinois. 
Ella M. Cushman, specialist in household 
management at the College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University, has had an oppor- 
tunity to observe how kitchen management 
may affect family living in her eight years of 
contact with homes in New York State. 
Harriet J. Haynes is extension economist in 
home management at the Massachusetts State 
College. 


Loring Hudson, an Oregonian by birth, has 
taught English and been in charge of publicity 
and publications at the Kamehameha Schools 
since he went to Hawaiiin 1930. ‘The History 
of Kamehameha Schools” was the subject of 
the thesis he submitted to the University of 
Hawaii this past spring when a candidate for 
the M.A. degree. 

Ethel B. Rutter had taught at Macdonald 
College (McGill) for seven years when in 1916 
she went to the University of Saskatchewan to 
establish and become head of its household 
science department. In 1930 the department 
was raised to the status of a School. 

Eva C. Paulson teaches home economics at 
Appleton, Minnesota, and directs its part-time 
school for girls. 

Phyllis Hauck, an instructor in the Norwood 
(Ohio) High School, has devoted much time to 
studying curricula and developing courses of 
study in different phases of home economics. 

Clara Lee Cone is supervisor of home eco- 
nomics in the Atlanta (Georgia) public schools. 

Victor A. Rapport has been on the sociology 
staff of Connecticut State College and its 
experiment station since he received his Ph.D. 
from Yale in 1930. This year he is spending 
his sabbatic leave on a trip around the world. 
It was Lin Yutang’s My Country and My 
People, he says, that started him thinking 
along the lines of his article in this issue. 

Dr. Margaret Cammack Smith was noted 
among contributors to the June issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

Esther Peterson Daniel is associate chemist 
in the nutrition studies section of the food and 
nutrition division of the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics, while Mary H. Kennedy is assis- 
tant scientific aide there, and Dr. Hazel E. 
Munsell is in charge of the section. 
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